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THIS MONTH 


HE calmer attitude in Washington 

is, we believe, welcome to most of 
the insurance fraternity. But the big 
wind has cast up some strange-look- 
ing objects on the shore — as see 
comments on our editorial on ''Fel- 
low Travelers.'' The Insurance Book of 
Revelation will be studied attentively 
for the next several years and even 
the war cannot alter the trend e We 
are proud again to have Professor 
Patterson of The Columbia University 
Law School represented in our pages. 
He writes on ''Cooperation of the In- 
sured in Liability Insurance," and cites 
chapter and verse to clinch his con- 
clusions. His articles are always of the 
kind to file away for future reference 
e Mr. Howard tells of ''Mass Train- 
ing of War Safety Supervisors"’ and 
develops information of practical value 
to carriers and plant owners alike e 
Conventions of past weeks were full 
of unusual vigor, perhaps from the 
feeling that this year may be the last 
opportunity to hold such gatherings 
for awhile. We are quoting from some 
of the more significant speeches. The 
stock agents, voted for a new consti- 
tution and the mutual agents had a 
long list of star speakers who spoke 
right out in meeting about matters of 
interesting complexity. 


NEXT MONTH 


ETAILS of changing auto and com- 

pensation situations on the rating 
and technical side will have attention. 
A study of farm mutuals will be printed 
showing their remarkable record for 
efficiency and low cost. And we can 
guarantee that some very live news 
items will be popping up. 












































J. AUSTIN CARROLL 


Commissioner of Insurance 


State of Rhode Island 


Big + este CARROLL started his career, after graduation from 
Providence College, by becoming one of the staff of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. Later he was connected with 
a large firm of brokers; then took charge of production and underwriting for 
a fire and casualty company. This experience has given him a broad view 
of the insurance field, which together with this fine personal qualities and 
fair-minded attitude makes up a list of exceptional capacities for his position. 
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NSURANCE is fundamentally a matter of math- 

ematics. Some formula, equation, combination of 

statistics or method of contribution is the answer 
to most of its problems. Confusion about insurance 
arises when one or several of these elements are out 
of place. This can be confusing indeed when one ele- 
ment is concealed behind another, for the picture then 
becomes so complex that the public gives up trying to 
understand it. 

A recent instance arose in relation to the tax pro- 
posals in Washington, D. C. The light was focused 
on mutual companies who, by the way, gave such a 
good account of their stewardship of policyholder funds 
that only a small proportion of the original tax sugges- 
tions was adjudged to be just when applied to them. 
But the same light illumined the edges of another field 
of insurance where shadows had heretofore obscured 
a strange phenomenon of distorted mathematics. This 
had to do with the Travelers Insurance Company, one 
of the leaders in the attempt to promote the original tax 
proposal. Here are the facts: The Travelers Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, Connecticut — a stock insur- 
ance corporation organized for the purpose of making 
profits for its stockholders, and which does very well 
at it — writes in the United States a larger volume of 
casualty insurance premiums than does any other in- 
surance carrier in the world. But over the past decade 
it has paid only about $166,000 in Federal income taxes, 
or an average of less than $17,000 a year. 

Offhand, the notion that -the Travelers Insurance 
Company has been continuously successful in main- 
taining this status before the United States Treasury, 
seems a fantastic one. But the company itself has filed 
formal statements with the insurance regulatory author- 
ities of the several states — covering the period begin- 
ning January 1, 1932, and ending December 31, 1941 — 
which paint the following intriguing picture of the 
ten-year operation of the casualty insurance depart- 
ment of the Travelers. 


Net premiums received from public....................... $551,787,000 
Net profit on insurance operations.......................... 31,281,000 
Net profit on investment operations....................... 27,986,000 
Dividends paid to stockholders...................02......-.... 30,400,000 
FEDERAL TAXES PAID (ex Social Security) 
ee I eee REET ee 166,000 


The Travelers Insurance Company, of course, long 
has been known as an unusual type of insurance cor- 
poration, in that it is one of the few American insurance 
carriers which takes in life insurance premiums with its 
right hand while it is raking in casualty insurance pre- 
miums with its left hand. But the revelation of its suc- 
cess in showing consistently huge profits, to the great 
advantage of its stockholders, while paying no more than 
a pittance in Federal income taxes upon these profits, 
stamps it as not merely unusual but as very nearly 
unique. There are other ambidextrous insurance com- 
panies gifted with some ability in letting the right hand 
distract attention from what the left hand is doing — 
but none to equal the exhibition which the Travelers In- 
surance Company has been giving for these many years. 

For those who like more detail, here is the ten-year 
Federal tax record of the casualty insurance depart- 
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ment of the Travelers Insurance Company; it is taken 
from photostat pages of the company’s sworn annual 
statements, as published in “Best’s Reproductions. of 
Principal Schedules from Casualty and Surety State- 
ments.” The division between Social Security payments 
and other Federal tax payments is estimated for 1937 
and 1938, since the official statement form in use at 
that time did not provide for such division. 


FEDERAL TAXES PAID 





Soc. Sec. Other Total 

raat 5,000...............$ 5:060 

| ere 10,000 

2) | | 9,000 

a 5,000 

ee 5,000 

$102,000... ‘| | | ee 127,000 

92,000... 5 | | 115,000 

k 116,000 (vA: 133,000 
a ee a at ie ae 30,000.__............. 147,000 
cl. ite SEAR Ree node La ceres Kv ee 147,000 
TOTALS: .:.:.:.. So gk $166,000...............: $703,000 


To permit the making of an extremely interesting 
comparison there should be placed against this tax table 
the figures reflecting the earnings of Travelers Insur- 
ance Company’s casualty insurance department for the 
same period, as taken from “Best’s Insurance Reports.” 
It will be noted that the casualty insurance department 
showed a loss on its insurance, or underwriting, oper- 
ations in but a single year — 1932. It showed a loss 
on investment operations in two years — 1933 and 1937. 
These losses are indicated by minus symbols preceding 
the figures for these years. The figures read: 








Net 

Net Net Un- Net In- Dividends 

Premiums  derwriting vestment to Stock- 

Written Profit Profit holders 
__ eee $ 43,302,000 $-3,955,000 $ 3,065,000 $¢ 1,600,000 
- .. 40,574,000 1,774,000 —273,000 3,200,000 
47,191,000 1,455,000 1,371,000 3,200,000 
54,258,000 3,071,000 5,611,000 3,200,000 
58,424,000 3,530,000 6,446,000 3,200,000 
63,552,000 4,458,000  -2,549,000 3,200,000 
58,773,000 4,072,000 4,189,000 3,200,000 
56,003,000 6,215,000 5,331,000 3,200,000 
58,748,000 5,420,000 2,777,000 3,200,000 
70,962,000 5,241,000 2,018,000 3,200,000 
TOTALS $551,787,000 $31,281,000 $27,986,000 $30,400,000 

& oe a 


HE first reaction to this situation is that the Trav- 

elers must have in its employ a very clever tax 
expert and that the unique tax result which the com- 
pany enjoys is obtained by some sort of accounting Jedger- 
demain. Such, however, is not the case. The law is 
very plain and the Travelers is wholly on a clear track 
and firmly within its rights. However, instead of being 
taxed as a life insurance company on its life insurance 
business, and as a profit-making casualty company on 
its gigantic casualty operations, the company’s taxes 
are computed wholly on the life insurance basis. This 
gives the company a distinct advantage because life in- 
surance carriers have very properly been accorded spe- 
cial tax treatment under the corporation income tax law. 
The ambidextrous Travelers has naturally taken ad- 
vantage of a loophole to its own benefit and that of 

(Continued on next page) 
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its stockholders — and no one has 
made an issue of it. If its casualty 
operations had borne their fair share 
of taxes on the very real profits 
made during the last ten-year period, 
the Travelers would have paid more 
than $5,000,000 in Federal income 
taxes instead of a mere $166,000. 

Our readers may wonder why pub- 
lic attention has not been focused on 
this situation before this time. Or- 
dinarily, business people do not go 
around attacking the tax position of 
somebody else. However, one of the 
leading executives of the Travelers 
has become a crusader for equality. 
He has gone into the public prints 
demanding that mutual companies be 
heavily taxed on their non-profit op- 
erations, without giving any evidence 
that he was interested in “equality” 
in connection with the tax treatment 
of his own company. 

Recently, Mr. Jesse W. Randall, 
vice-president of the Travelers, in his 
final report as retiring president of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, had this to say 
on the tax question: 

“At last we have reason to hope and 
believe that Federal taxation will shortly 
be more nearly equalized between capi- 
tal stock companies and the larger com- 
mercial mutual companies. The Treas- 
ury Department in Washington has 
recommended that Federal taxes for the 
commercial mutuals be brought more 
into line with those that are paid by 
the stock companies. Our case has been 
ably presented to the linance Commit- 
tee of the United States Senate and 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives by our as- 
sistant general manager, assisted by 
tax counsel of a number of our com- 
panies. We have asked only that there 
be fair play as between companies 
which. are on an equal competitive 
basis. We have not sought to add to 
the taxes of the small purely local 
mutual companies. Therefore, because 
we have stood on the firm ground of 
equality and presented our case fairly 
and honestly the issue is now before 
Congress with the prospect that it will 
be considered in the near future.” 

High-sounding principles, you may 
say, but with no interest in “real 
equality” as far as putting the Trav- 
elers on the same basis as other prof- 
it-making casualty companies. 

The 1942 tax bill has just been 
signed by President Roosevelt. Be- 
fore the ink was dry on his signature 
it was announced that a new tax 
measure is underway, one which no 
doubt will pick up omissions, clarify 
procedures, and which will be de- 
signed to gather in more revenue. 

Congress would undoubtedly be 
glad to consider an “equality” amend- 
ment to the life insurance tax pro- 
visions of the Revenue Law, which 
will provide that a stock life insur- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 


SIXTH RANKING CAUSE OF ACCI- 
DENTAL DEATHS IN THE UNITED 
States is shooting, which annually 
accounts for 2500 fatalities — It is 
reported that transit lines through- 
out the country may carry in excess 
of 18 billion passengers this year or 
12.5 per cent more than in any other 
year in the industry’s history — 
Chocolate bars and many chocolate 
covered candies will soon become 
scarce if they don’t disappear alto- 
gether from the civilian market — 
Draft inroads on letter carriers in 
Washington, D. C., has forced cur- 
tailment in delivery service — At 
least 2000 firemen, pedestrians or 
drivers of cars are either killed or 
seriously injured each year in false 
alarm accidents — WPB is relaxing 
its canned food limitation order so 
that plenty of canned pumpkin, cran- 
berry sauce and cider will be avail- 
able for Thanksgiving tables — The 
United States Mail is controlled and 
regulated by over 10,000 govern- 
ment laws and regulations (there have 
been times when we thought there 
were more than 10 million of them). 


Life Presidents Cancel 
Annual Convention 


THE ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE PRESIDENTS HAS CANCELLED 
its annual convention which had been 
scheduled for December 10 and 11 
in New York City, Vincent T. Whit- 
sitt, manager and general counsel of 
the Association recently announced. 
The gathering would have been the 
36th annual convention of the Life 
Presidents organization. 

Decision to cancel the convention 
was reached at a regular meeting of 
the Association held on October 14. 
It was made in recognition of the na- 
tion’s wartime transportation needs, 
Mr. Whitsitt said, and is in harmony 
with the policy, urged by Joseph B. 
Eastman, Director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, of discour- 
aging gatherings which add to the 
travel burden. 

The Association’s annual conven- 
tions have brought together around 


600 members and guests, including 
life insurance executives and super- 
visory officials from all parts of the 
United States and Canada. The As- 
sociation has 64 member companies 
domiciled in the two countries. Lead- 
ers in such fields as government, in- 
dustry and education, as well as life 
insurance, have customarily taken 
part in the discussions. These con- 
ventions covered two days with morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions. 


° t @ * 
Boston Conference on 
Distribution 


THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL BOSTON 
CONFERENCE ON DISTRIBUTION — THE 
national forum on distribution prob- 
lems — held in Boston on October 
5-6 was alive with subjects of 
widespread interest which helped at- 
tract one of the largest attendances 
in the Conference’s history. Main 
themes of the Conference were “Dis- 
tribution’s Part in Winning the 
War,” “Post War Adjustment of 
Business” and “Major Trends in Dis- 
tribution.” 

Heading the list of distinguished 
speakers, who appeared on the pro- 
gram, were Joseph B. Eastman, Di- 
rector, Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, and Wayne Chatfield Taylor, 
Under Secretary of Commerce. Other 
speakers included David C. Prince, 
vice-president, General Electric Com- 
pany, who discussed “Post War Plan- 
ning for Distribution”; Robert R. 
Nathan, chairman, Planning Commit- 
tee, War Production Board, who 
presented his views on “Planning for 
Post War Adjustment”; Melvin T. 
Copeland, Professor of Marketing, 
Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, who talked on 
“Industrial Demand in the Switch- 
back Period”; Hon. Harold Butler, 
British Minister to the lénited 
States, who discussed “War and In- 
dustry in Britain”; Sir Louis Beale, 
British Supply Council in North 
America, who explained “Distribu- 
tion’s Part in Winning the War”: 
Hector Lazo, Pres. Cooperative Iood 
Distributors of America, who took 
as the subject of his address “Costs 
as Usual Are Out in Distribution”: 
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Leo M. Cherne, executive secretary, 
The Research Institute of America, 
Inc., told of “The Critical Challenge 
for Private Enterprise” ; Malcolm P. 
McNair, Professor of Marketing, 
Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, who commented 
on “Post War Problems of Private 
Enterprise”; David E. Grant, For- 
eign Council, Pan American Air- 
ways, whose subject was “Trade and 
Friendship with Latin America”; 
Col. A. Robert Ginsburgh, U. S. A., 
who presented a report on “The 
Progress of the War”; Dr. Julius 
Hirsch, and Eric Hodgins, editorial 
vice-president, Time, Inc. 


The Conference is sponsored by 
the Retail Trade Board, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, in coopera- 
tion with Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Boston 
University College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and leading university 
schools of business and national trade 
associations. 
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Independent Adjusters Hold 
Mid-Year Executive Meeting 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF IN- 
DEPENDENT INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 
held their annual mid-year execu- 
tive committee meeting at the Union 
League Club in Chicago on October 
10 and 11. President James N. Cur- 
ley of Philadelphia presided at the 
meeting, 


The executive session was held on 
October 11. Ways and means of 
servicing claims and losses were dis- 
cussed following a report on condi- 
tions on gas rationing in the East, 
as given by J. W. Curley and J. C. 
Ryan. The impending shortage of 
manpower and reduction of volume of 
claims and losses were also consid- 
ered in this connection. The atten- 
tion of the membership was directed 
to the need for careful planning and 
streamlining of operations in order 
to be of maximum assistance to the 
companies and conservation of rub- 
ber in cooperation with the war ef- 
fort. Attention is being given to 
the opportunities that may develop 
for the members to assist each other 
in the event of a major catastrophe 
and alertness to protect property in 
the emergency. 

The Executive Committee is favor- 
able to full cooperation with the gov- 
ernment on the holding of their an- 
nual convention in 1943, it being 
their opinion at the present that con- 
ditions will not permit the holding 
of the convention. Definite action is 
held in abeyance. 
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Hilton Joins Chamber’s 


Insurance Department 


IN CONNECTION WITH PLANS RE- 
CENTLY MADE PUBLIC FOR THE EX- 
pansion and intensification of the 
insurance services of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
as a wartime measure, announcement 
has been made of the appointment 
of H. E. Hilton as assistant manager 
of its insurance department. 


Mr. Hilton brings with him to 
the Chamber fourteen years of in- 
surance experience. Until assuming 
his new duties he was associated 
with the Commercial Credit Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, in supervisory di- 
rection of that company’s insurance 
operations, which include the Calvert 
Fire Insurance Company and the 
Cavalier Insurance Corporation. 
Previously, he was an examiner in 
the Iowa Insurance Department, serv- 
ing under three state insurance com- 
missioners. 


Mr. Hilton began his insurance 
career as assistant secretary of the 
Union Mutual Tife and Casualty 
Company of Des Moines and later 
joined the staff of the Emplovers 
Mutual Casualty Company of Des 
Moines as field supervisor. In 1939 
and 1940 he was an attorney with 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission where he followed closely 
the hearings of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, particu- 
larly in its studies of life insurance. 


As a part of his duties as general 
assistant in the Chamber’s insurance 
department, Mr. Hilton will give 
special attention to national and 
state legislation, and will assist in 
necessary studies of government war- 
time insurances and of activities of 
government departments that relate 
to the insurance industry. 


Companies Comply with Mo. 
Fire Rate Reduction Order 


FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS OPER- 
ATING IN MISSOURI VOLUNTARILY 
accepted the reduction in fire and 
windstorm rates—aggregating $600,- 
000 annually—ordered by Missouri 
Superintendent of Insurance Edward 
L. Scheufler on October 3. The Su- 
perintendent has announced that the 
companies promptly responded to his 
order and that the schedules and fil- 
ings made (now approved) substan- 
tially comply with the Department’s 
desire. 

The Superintendent’s formal ex- 
planation as to why he ordered a low- 
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ering of fire and windstorm rates is 
quoted in part below: 

In reaching this conclusion in rela- 
tion to rates and profits, in accordance 
with the statute, the Superintendent has 
given proper and reasonable consider- 
ation to the conflagration liability, both 
within and without the state, and has 
also taken into consideration the pres- 
ent record before him relating to the 
acquisition cost and administration ex- 
pense of such companies, as well as the 
earnings of such companies, in arriv- 
ing at what should more nearly pro- 
duce a fair and reasonable profit only, 
together with other phases contem- 
plated by the law in the light of the 
facts and figures before him at this 
time. 

The ultimate reduction contemplated 
in savings of premiums to the insur- 
ance-buying public and the savings to 
be effectuated for the benefit of the 
public is therefore expressed in terms 
of premium reduction to be reflected in 
classifications and allocations to be 
made. 


The new dwelling schedule for 
Missouri, applicable except in St. 
Louis County, which was filed by the 
companies, provides a reduction in 
the basis rates for both building and 
contents of $0.2 for each $100 of 
insurance on all brick and frame 
dwellings, flats, apartments up to 20 
families, private boarding and room- 
ing houses up to 20 boarders, frater- 
nity and sorority houses and nurses’ 
and sisters’ homes. These reductions 
apply to property situated in cities 
and towns with waterworks and fire 
protection grading Ist to 8th class, 
inclusive. Under this schedule pri- 
vate garages, outbuildings and _pri- 
vate barns (except under seasonal 
class) have been reduced so as to 
carry the same rate as a one-family 
dwelling of the same class of con- 
struction. The new dwelling sched- 
ule for St. Louis County provides 
substantial reductions for all classes. 

Extended Coverage Endorsement 
rate for one and two-family dwelling 
buildings and contents and house- 
hold furniture and fixtures in pri- 
vate living quarters has been reduced 
from .18 to .168. This reduction will 
affect all policyholders owning or oc- 
cupying one or two-family dwellings 
where they have the Extended Cov- 
erage Endorsement attached to their 
fire policy. The Extended Coverage 
Endorsement includes windstorm, 
hail and other named perils insured 
against. 

Reduction filings also show that a 
flat 10 per cent reduction will be 
effected from the printed fire insur- 
ance rates for each $100 of insurance 
on policies covering brick and frame 
buildings in cities and towns classi- 
fying 1 to 8, inclusive, when under 
the protection of fire-fighting facili- 
ties and adequate waterworks. This 
also applies to buildings occupied for 
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mercantile stores, and offices, hotels, 
public garages, theaters, and simi- 
larly occupied buildings, and to many 
manufacturing risks and other prop- 
erty. Contents rates in the foregoing 
classifications are reduced 5 per cent. 

A 10 per cent reduction is also 
being effected from the published 
printed rates for churches, chapels, 
public buildings, hospitals, sanitari- 
ums, asylums, jails, public homes and 
museums of art, and the contents of 
same where such buildings are of 
brick and frame construction, and 
under all classes of fire protection. 
Considerable changes carrying defi- 
nite benefits to the public have been 
made in the Missouri Rule Book. For 
the contents of strictly fire-proof 
buildings containing exclusively in- 
combustible contents and for the 
building and contents of strictly in- 
combustible buildings, or the equiv- 
alent, contaning exclusively incom- 
bustible contents, the coinsurance 
credits have been increased. 

Changes in general basis sched- 
ules provide for liberalization in the 
classification of fireproof and incom- 
bustible buildings which will place 
into this class many buildings not 
now so classified. These schedules 
also provide for the contents of in- 
combustible buildings containing only 
incombustible contents to be given 
the building rate in many instances 
which will result in a reduction of 
such contents. 


The Extended Coverage Endorse- 
ment rate for risks of fireproof or 
superior wind-resistive construction 
has been reduced from .032 to .016 
when written with 80 per cent or 
higher coinsurance clause. This re- 
duction is very far-reaching because 
of the very large number of fireproof 
churches, schools, public buildings, 
hotels, manufacturing risks and other 
properties. Comparable changes have 
been made in the windstorm coinsur- 
ance credits which will result in sub- 
stantially reduced rates when wind- 
storm insurance is written on risks 
of fireproof or wind-resistive con- 
struction with a coinsurance clause 
and the Extended Coverage Endorse- 
ment is not used. 


Superintendent Scheufler stressed 
that he is continuing his study of the 
various problems and phases of this 
important question. He also ex- 
pressed the hope that all classes of 
citizens will make every effort to 
keep down fire losses and help re- 
duce the loss ratio which, to a con- 
siderable extent, will enable him to 
bring about rate reductions. 
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Hjermstad Heads Minnesota 
Mutuals 


HJALMAR HJERMSTAD, PRESIDENT 
OF THE CITIZENS FUND MUTUAL FIRE 
Insurance Company of Red Wing, 
was elected president of the Minne- 
sota Assn. of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies at the conclusion of the or- 
ganization’s 27th annual meeting 
held October 23 at the Nicollet Ho- 
tel in Minneapolis. D. F. Raihle, 
secretary of the Hardware Mutual 
Insurance Company of Minneapolis, 
was named vice-president, and Miss 
A. J. Dahlstrom of Minneapolis was 
retained as secretary-treasurer. 

Serving on the Association’s Board 
of Directors are: C. S. Laidlaw, 
Minneapolis ; J. E. Kidd, Owatonna ; 
D. S. Raihle, Minneapolis; Hjalmar 
Hjermstad, Red Wing; S. T. Sager, 
Minneapolis; and Miss A, J. Dahl- 
strom, Minneapolis. 


Accident and Health Week 
Suspended 


THERE WILL BE NO OFFICIAL OB- 
SERVANCE OF ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
Insurance Week in 1942 and subse- 
quent years during the war, accord- 
ing to a decision reached by the gen- 
eral committee in charge of the 
Week. 

While there were some members 
of the committee who desired to con- 
tinue the observance on a modified 
basis, the majority of the general 
committee felt that a suspension of 
this activity during the war would 
be preferable. 

The general committee will con- 
tinue to resume its work after the 
war and to consider publicity and 
promotional aspects of the accident 
and health business during the in- 
terim. 

* * € 


Casualty Actuarial Soiety 
Meets November 20 


RICHARD FONDILLER, SECRETARY- 
TREASURER OF THE CASUALTY ACTU- 
arial Society, announces that the an- 
nual meeting of the Society will be 
held on November 20, 1942, at the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York City. 
The meeting will be called to order 
at 10:00 A. M. 

Members having papers in prep- 
aration are requested to promptly 
send them in quadruplicate to the 
editor. If papers are received in due 
time, the editor will be able to have 
them printed for distribution at the 
meeting. 

















Veteran Mutual Safety 
Engineer Dies 


DAVID Il, POLLOCK, VETERAN  IN- 
SURANCE MAN AND ONE OF THE FIRS1 
fire prevention engineers to be em- 
ployed by the Mutual Fire Inspec- 
tion Bureau of New England, died 
suddenly at his home in Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, on September 27. He was 
66 years old. 

Born in Salem, December 23, 1876, 
Mr. Pollock became associated with 
the Mutual Fire Inspection Bureau 
in the same city in 1921. His work 
as a safety engineer took him into 
nearly every city and town in New 
England. As a result, he counted 
among his friends many of the fire 
department officials of the six states. 

Mr. Pollock is survived by his 
wife, a daughter, two grandchildren, 
two brothers and two sisters. 


New York Airs Financed 
Fire Premium Complaints 


THE NEW YORK INSURANCE DE 
PARTMENT, IN. A MEMORANDUM 
dated October 5, states that it has 
had before it for some time certain 
questions in the nature of complaints 
in connection with financed fire pre- 
miums. The principal question was 
that raised by representatives of sav- 
ings banks with regard to their fail- 
ure to receive notice of the financing 
of premiums on many policies which 
they hold as mortgagee. 

Because of these complaints, the 
memorandum continues, a question- 
naire was sent to all fire companies 
doing business in the state. A con- 
ference was thereafter held which 
was attended by representatives of 
the Savings Bank Association, the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
the National Board, the two largest 
premium finance organizations, in- 
surance brokers and other interests. 
This was followed by the appointment 
of a committee to study the problem 
and make recommendations. ‘The 
committee’s report took the form of 
a majority and three minority re- 
ports. Although the reports deal 
with additional points the Depart- 
ment limited itself to a considera- 
tion of: (1) whether a short rate 
or pro rata basis should be used 
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upon the termination of financed 
policies in the event of default; (2) 
whether the savings banks as mort- 
gagees should receive notice that the 
premiums are financed. 

It developed from the question- 
naire that a few companies were can- 
celling on a pro rata basis. The com- 
mittee was unanimous in reporting 
that a short rate basis should be 
used. With respect to this point the 
Department reiterated the position 
which it took in a decision dated 
February 4, 1937, namely, that upon 
the termination of financed fire pre- 
mium policies in the event of default 
by the owner the practice must be 
uniform and the basis used must be 
the short rate. 

On the second question, the De- 
partment agreed with the contention 
of the savings banks that as mortga- 
gees they are entitled to notice of 
the financing. The Department has 
decided, however, that under present 
war conditions it will not attempt to 
pass upon the form of such notice or 
the method to be used. The reason- 
ableness of the request does not ap- 
pear to be disputed by anyone. On 
the other hand, decided differences 
of opinion were expressed as to the 
way in which, as well as by whom, 
it should be done. 

In connection with the problems 
under consideration there are two 
points which merit attention. The 
first deals with intimations that some 
agents and brokers have deliberately 
interfered with the receiving of no- 
tice by the mortgagees, as for exam- 
ple, where that form of notice has 
been used, by removing from the 
policy any endorsement which called 
attention to the fact that the premium 
was financed. The Department knows 
that such a practice would be con- 
demned by the great majority of the 
producing forces. As it has been fur- 
nished with no proof in support of 
the intimation it can merely state 
that if any such practice is resorted 
to by a broker or agent it will neces- 
sarily reflect upon his competency 
and trustworthiness and will call for 
appropriate action by the Department 
with respect to his license. 

The second point is that no insur- 
ance company is permitted to violate 
the provisions of the Insurance Law 
by allowing free insurance. Appar- 
ently instances are arising where the 
policy is cancelled as to the owner 
but without a premium is continued 
as to the mortgagee until the end of 
the policy period. A company can- 
not cancel the insurance as against 
one of the parties and without any 
premium continue to give coverage 
to the other, without violating the 
law. 
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The Department realizes that there 
is often a dispute between the mort- 
gagee on the one hand and the mort- 
gagor and the finance company on 
the other with respect to the right 
to the return premium on cancella- 
tion. If there is a question as to the 
rights of these parties the matter 
should be disposed of by appropriate 
litigation. There is only one unearned 
premium to be returned and if the 
company is in doubt as to the party 
entitled thereto it should proceed to 
have the matter passed upon by the 
courts, 

e * ® 


Wisconsin Mutuals Hold 


Annual Convention 


DISCUSSION OF \ NUMBER OF WAR- 
TIME SUBJECTS BY A HOST OF PROMI- 
nent speakers tended to make the 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
State Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies a real war insurance 
conference. ‘The Association’s meet- 
ing—which this year was held at the 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Octo- 
ber 28 and 29 — has long ranked 
among the best of the various state 
association gatherings. 

The convention proper opened on 
the afternoon of October 28 with 
Gary H. Kamper, executive vice- 
president of the badger Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Milwaukee, de- 
livering the presidential address. A. 
L. Kirkpatrick, well-known  insur- 
ance editor of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, then discussed “The 
Insurance Outlook as Seen by a Side- 
Line Observer,” following which 
John A. Arnold, vice-president, Na- 
tional Retailers Mutual Insurance 
Company, Chicago, presented his 
views on “War-Time Insurance 
Problems.” ‘To round out the open- 
ing session, Prof. Hugh L. Riordan, 
Marquette University, told of “Les- 
sons We Must Learn to Smash 
Japan,” and Paul N. Reynolds, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Wisconsin Tax- 
payers Alliance, took as the sub- 
ject of his address, “Inflation Is 
Worse Than Taxation.” 

On the evening of the 28th, the 
banquet was held and the program 
for this occasion, was as usual, one 
of the highlights of the entire meet- 
ing. 

A discussion of “War Damage In- 
surance” by James W. Close, assist- 
ant weneral counsel, War Damage 
Corporation, Washington, D. C., 
opened the morning session on Oc- 
tober 29. Other speakers included 
Gordon Davis, manager, Loss Re- 
search Division, federation of Mu- 
tual ire Ins. Companies, Chicago, 
who presented his views on “Loss 
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Investigations and Adjustments”; 
Albert S. Lerdahl, Reitan-Lerdahl 
Agency, Madison, Wisconsin, who 
delivered an address on ‘“‘Com- 
munity Service,” and Leonard H. 
Jones, vice-president, Lumbermans 
Mutual Ins. Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
who brought the session to a close 
with a discussion of “War — A Chal- 
lenge and an Opportunity.” 

The afternoon of the 29th was de- 
voted to a mutual insurance forum at 
which agents were invited to submit 
their problems. The leaders of the 
forum were Robert L. Jacobs, sec- 
retary, Citizens Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Janesville, Wisconsin ; Her- 
bert W. Roehr, secretary, Cream City 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; and S. T. Sager, vice- 
president, Austin Mutual Ins. Co., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


New York Studies Private 
Company War Damage 


Venture 

SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE 
LOUIS H, PINK RECENTLY ANNOUNCED 
the filing of a report on examination 
of war risk insurance written by the 
Rhode Island Insurance Company. 
He said that the examination was 
made because of inquiries from the 
public and the general interest 
throughout the country as to whether 
a private company should be per- 
mitted to compete with the War 
Damage Corporation, which is a na- 
tional agency. In the report, dated 
August 7, 1942, the examiner shows 
the gross amounts written, less can- 
cellations, and the premiums received 
for the period from December, 1941, 
to May 31, 1942, as (a) amount at 
risk — $636,923,950, (b) premiums 
— $4,075,942. 

The Rhode Island Insurance Com- 
pany was one of the two companies 
which in 1941 announced their inten- 
tion to write war damage insurance. 
The question of furnishing such in- 
surance was the subject of extended 
discussions among fire company offi- 
cials and it was the opinion of the 
great majority of the companies that 
this was not the type of coverage 
that should be provided by the pri- 
vate companies. They felt there was 
no way of accurately measuring the 
risk and therefore that it was unfair 
to existing policyholders to endanger 
the companies’ assets by writing this 
unknown hazard. Subsequently a 
bill was passed in Congress provid- 
ing for the creation of the War Dam- 
age Corporation and the coverage 
which it offered became available in 
July of this year. All details in con- 
nection with issuing the policies and 
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adjusting claims are handled by the 

insurance companies which have been 

designated as fiduciary agents of the 

War Damage Corporation. 

The Rhode Island Insurance Com- 
pany elected not to become a fidu- 
ciary agent and, as a result, it is 
the only private insurance company 
presently issuing this type of insur- 
ance in competition with the War 
Damage Corporation. It was mainly 
for this reason that Superintendent 
Pink decided to make the inquiry. 

The report of the examiner con- 
cludes: 

“It appears that War Risk premi- 
ums have greatly declined in volume 
since July, 1942, and if this drop con- 
tinues the company will have earned on 
December 31, 1942, over 80 per cent of 
the War Risk premiums in force. By 
April 30, 1943, practically all of the 
War Risk premiums now in force will 
be earned. 

“Unless bombings on a large scale 
occur within the next four to eight 
months in Alaska and in the Pacific and 
Atlantic Coastal areas, the company 
should earn a profit of approximately 
$1,500,000.00 on its War Risk activities. 
However, on the other hand, if there 
should be any widespread enemy attacks 
on our shores the result to the company 
may be disastrous.” 

The superintendent said he wished 
to make it clear that the company 
has power to write this type of in- 
surance; that it is solvent and will, 
if there are no bombings, profit 
greatly from its operations; that the 
type of business is hazardous for a 
single company to engage 1m; that 
the ultimate condition of the com- 
pany will probably depend upon 
whether or not there is extensive 
bombing in the areas where a large 
amount of its war risk insurance is 
placed. ee e e@ 

N.A.1.C. Executive Committee 
Recommends Cut in Filings 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSUR- 
ance Commissioners has adopted a 
resolution recommending elimination 
so far as possible for the duration of 
the war, individual special filings 
previously required of insurance car- 
riers. Superintendent John A. Lloyd 
of Ohio, chairman of the committee, 
who made public the announcement 
stated that it is being suggested to 
the various state insurance depart- 
ments that wherever possible with- 
out lessening the necessary require- 
ments of supervision, the Commis- 
sioners require fire and casualty in- 
surance companies to file only the 
uniform blank approved by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners and such additional blanks 
as are required by state law. 

Because of the impact of the war 
on the personnel and equipment of 
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insurance company offices, the execu- 
tive committee feels confident that 
all Commissioners will be willing to 
cooperate. Needless to say, such a 
move would be most welcome to the 
carriers who are finding it exceed- 
ingly difficult to comply with the nu- 
merous filing requirements. 


Mutual Engineers See Danger 
in Wartime Coal Storage g 


il, L. HUNT OF THE ENGINEERING 
STAFF OF THE INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S 
Mutual Insurance Company, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., was elected president 
of the Association of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Engineers at the organiza- 
tion’s annual meeting held in Chi- 
cago October 22-23. Named first 
vice-president was W. C. Ross, of 
the Philadelphia Contributionship for 
the Insurance of Houses from Loss 
by lire, Philadelphia, Pa. Don John, 
of the Mutual lire Insurance Agency, 
Louisville, Ky., was chosen second 
vice-president. RK. D. MacDaniel, 
Grain Dealers National Mutual lire 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer, and William H. Rodda of the 
Chicago staff of the American Mu- 
tual Alliance was reelected technical 
secretary. 

Only four speakers appeared on 
the formal program to which the 
meeting’s first day was devoted — 
Col. Crosby lield, of the safety di- 
vision of the U. S. Army Ordnance 
Department ; Gordon Davis, manager 
of the Loss Research Division of the 
l‘ederation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, Chicago; John A. Neale, 
chief engineer of the Underwriters 
Laboratories, Chicago; and retiring 
president J. L. Booty, of the Im- 
plement Dealers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Grand lorks, N. D. 

Col. Field outlined the steps be- 
ing taken by the U. S. Army Ord- 
nance Department to insure maxi- 
mum safety in the plants under its 
supervision. 

Mr. Neale discussed emergency 
substitutes in fire protection, and 
stressed the continuing nature of the 
problem. He pointed out that when 
a satisfactory substitute is found for 
a critical material, the substitute it- 
self soon becomes a critical material, 
necessitating repetition of the process. 

Mr. Davis asserted that there is 
great need for more effective co- 
ordination of the activities of fire in- 
surance engineers or inspectors and 
those of fire insurance adjusters, and 
for the making available to each other 
of their reports. He stated that ex- 
cept in the mill and elevator field it 
is unusual for the adjuster to be 





given copies of inspection reports 
when he is sent out to adjust a fire 
loss, and it is equally unusual for 
engineers to check carefully adjust- 
er’s loss reports against inspection 
reports on a risk that has burned. 

The second day’s session was de- 
voted entirely to open discussion of 
the reports of technical committees, 
among them being the reports of 
the committees on insulation and 
acoustical materials, engineering 
practices and standards, appraisals, 
air conditioning, electricity, standard 
forms, and technical journals. Con- 
siderable interest was manifested in 
reports upon the methods currently 
being used by Wisconsin farmers in 
fighting spontaneous ignition hayloft 
fires with carbon dioxide. The gas, 
tanks of which are readily available 
in most localities, is forced to the 
heated center of the hay pile through 
a perforated pipe and has not only 
a cooling effect but also deprives the 
fire of oxygen. The pile then can be 
overhauled with little danger of fires 
breaking out. The method was of 
interest largely because of its prob- 
able adaptability to the fighting of 
such fires in coal piles, present con- 
ditions having resulted in much 
larger storage of coal in dwellings 
and in none-fire-resistive structures 
than in the past. 

e °@ a 


September Fire Losses 


Down 18% 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING SEPTEMBER TOTALED $2(),- 
443,000 — a decrease of $4,225,000 
or 17 per cent under the figure re- 
ported for the same month last year 
— according to preliminary estimates 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. The September decrease 
was the seventh consecutive decline 
in 1942 following increases of 34 per 
cent and 18 per cent in January and 
Il‘ebruary, respectively. 

Losses for each month of 1940 and 
1941 and for the first nine months 
of 1942 are shown in the following 
table: 

1940 1941 1942 
Jan. $ 36,260,650 $ 26,470,000 $ 35,565,000 
Feb. 34,410,250 26,102,000 30,819,000 
Mar. 29,788,800 31,471,000 30,505,000 
Apr. 26,656,190 29,330,000 27,960,000 
May 23,446,590 = 25,637,000 + = 23,233,000 
June = 19,506,000 24,943,000 22,410,000 
July 20,322,800 23,698,000 21,000,000 
Aug. 20,722,100 24,122,000 19,680,000 
Sept. 21,198,000 24,668,000 20,443,000 
Total 
9 
mos. $232,312,380 $236,441,000 $231,615,000 
Oct. 22,091,140 30,833,000 
Nov. 23,449,000 23,822,000 
Dec. 28,617,000 31,261,000 
Total 
? 








mos. $306,469,520 $322,357,000 ...... 
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Former Traffic Expert Serving 


in Armed Forces Overseas 

IT HAS JUST BEEN LEARNED THAT 
FRANKLIN M, KREML, FORMERLY DI- 
rector of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute and supervisor 
of the Fellowship Program of the 
Kemper loundation for Traffic Po- 
lice Training, has landed in England 
where he is on active duty with the 
Army. Lt. Kreml has been commis- 
sioned a captain with the Office of 
Transportation in the Services of 
Supply. 

During the past year Capt. Kreml 
has been engaged in instructing mili- 
tary police officers in traffic accident 
investigations and traffic law enforce- 
ment at the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral’s School at Chickamauga Park, 
Georgia. Capt. A. R. Forster, in 
civilian life director of training for 
the traffic institute, is also on active 
service in England. 

« * aa 


Casualty Companies Offer 


Real Help in Speeding 
War Effort 


SPEAKING BEFORE A LUNCHEON 

MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS ADVISORY 
Board of the American Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company held on 
October 6 at the Chicago Athletic 
Club in Chicago, Gregory T. Crisp, 
vice-president and manager of the 
sales department of that company 
said : 
“T wonder how many plant owners, 
in scraping the bottom of the barrel for 
every possible resource to speed up the 
war effort, have used fully the help that 
their liability insurance companies are 
so well equipped to provide in this 
emergency. 

“They have forgotten, during these 
hectic times, that their liability insur- 
ance company represents one of the 
country’s ablest safety engineering and 
loss-prevention groups who can shield 
labor from accidents, death and injuries 
and protect vital plant materials and 
equipment from accident damage and 
loss. 

“They have overlooked the ability of 
these companies to bring highly special- 
ized medical attention to bear on the 
industrially injured.” 

American Mutual’s Illinois Advis- 
ory Board is made up of leading 
business men from Illinois who now 
insure with the Company and who 
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are consulted and give counsel about 
its general affairs, especially those 
problems of particular interest to the 
Illinois employers. Members of this 
board are: Owsley Brown, Presi- 
dent, Springfield Boiler Co., Spring- 
field, Ill.; Walter Evensen, Treas- 
urer, Crane Co., Chicago, IIl.; W. 
Homer Hartz, President, Morden 
Frog and Crossing Works, Chicago, 
Ill.; August Kochs, President, Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago, IIl.; L. L. 
Munn, President, Arcade Mfg. Co., 
Freeport, Ill.; Geo. A. McWilliams, 
President, McWilliams Dredging Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Geo. C. Purdy, Presi- 
dent, Greenlee Bros. & Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Luther Ic. Roby, President, 
Peoria Malleable Castings Co., Pe- 
oria, Ill. 

C. R. Parsons, Assistant Vice- 
President and Western Division 
Sales Manager in Chicago, also at- 
tended the meeting. 

o * te 


August Traffic Deaths 
Drop 40% 


THE NATION’S TRAFFIC TOLL CAME 
DOWN A_ RECORD-BREAKING 40 PER 
cent in August from the same month 
a year ago, according to statistics 
compiled by the National Safety 
Council. This represented a saving 
of 1,550 lives from the all-time Au- 
gust high of 3,860 traffic deaths re- 
corded last year. 

The August toll of 2,310 this year 
was lower than any August traffic 
death total as far back as 1926 — 
the earliest year for which national 
monthly totals are available. 


Commenting on the traffic fatality 
situation the National Safety Coun- 
cil stated in part: 

“The traffic toll for the first eight 
months of this year dropped 21 per 
cent from the same period last year — 
a saving of 5,020 lives. The eight- 
month total for this year was 19,150 
against 24,170 for last year. 

“The sharp downward trend in traf- 
fic fatalities is general throughout the 
nation. For the first time, not a single 
state reported an increase for August 
or for the eight-month period. Even 
the heavy reductions in the gas-rationed 
Eastern seaboard states were equaled 
or exceeded in other parts of the country. 

“Mileage figures for August are not 
yet available, but in the first seven 
months of the year travel was off only 
10 per cent. July travel was down 17 
per cent from a year ago. 

“Records of almost 400 reporting 
cities show that fatalities in cities of 
10,000 or miore population dropped off 
36 per cent in August from the same 
month a year ago. 

“The urban traffic toll in most earlier 
months this year had not fallen nearly 
so rapidly as the national toll. This 
has been attributed to sharper curtail- 
ments of rural, long-distance travel, 
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plus the building up of centers of war 
production activity in predominantly 
urban areas. 

“Cities showed an average reduction 
of 11 per cent for the first eight months 
of the year. Rural fatalities fell off 
approximately one-fourth. 

“Motor vehicle deaths in the gas- 
rationed states were down 45 per cent 
in August. Not only were these re- 
ductions equaled and exceeded in other 
parts of the country, however, but the 
North Atlantic region continued to have 
by far the smallest cumulative reduc- 
tion in fatalities for the year.” 


* * 7 
New Life Insurance Down 


24.6% in September 


NEW PAID-FOK LIFE INSURANCE FOR 
SEPTEMBER SHOWED A DECREASE OF 
24.6 per cent as against September 
of last year, according to a report 
recently forwarded to the United 
States Department of Commerce by 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. The amount for the first 
nine months of this year was 8/10 
of one per cent greater than for the 
corresponding period of 1941, 

The report aggregates the new 


paid-for business — not including 
revivals, increases or dividend ad- 
ditions — of 39 United States com- 


panies having 81 per cent of the 
total life insurance outstanding in all 
United States legal reserve com- 
panies. 
lor September the new business 
of the 39 companies was $527,168,- 
000 against $699,549,000 during Sep- 
tember of last year — a decrease of 
24.6 per cent. New ordinary in- 
surance amounted to $330,574,000 
against $440,827,000 — a decrease 
of 25.0 per cent. Industrial insur- 
ance was $111,795,000 against $128,- 
493,000 — a decrease of 13.0 per 
cent. Group insurance was $84,799,- 
000 against $130,229,000 — a «le- 
crease of 34.9 per cent. 
& * a 


American Motorists 


Advances Weber 


THE PROMOTION OF M, B. WEBER 
FROM THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT TO SEC- 
ond vice-president of the American 
Motorists Insurance Company has 
been announced by James S. Kem- 
per, president of the corporation. 

Mr. Weber was with the Wiscon- 
sin Compensation Rating Bureau for 
five years before joining the Amer- 
ican Motorists staff in October, 1925. 
He first served as an assistant un- 
derwriter and in 1927 was appointed 
head of the compensation underwrit- 
ing department. In November, 1941, 
he was appointed assistant to H. G. 
Kemper, executive vice-president. 
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JoURNAL OF AMERICAN INSURANCE 


47th ANNUAL MUTUAL CONVENTION 
HELD BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


TTRACTING a crowd from 
as widely scattered sections 


of the United States as usual, 
but with somewhat reduced num- 
bers, the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies annual 
convention was held at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago on September 21- 
22-23. There was a general seri- 
ousness about the various sessions 
which reflected the atmosphere of 
the national emergency and_ the 
thought that perhaps this might be 
the last convention held until after 
the war ends. There was no organ- 
ized entertainment program since the 
universal sentiment was for getting 
down to practical business. The tra- 
ditional banquet was held, however, 
but this had a distinctly war back- 
ground supplied by the address of 
the evening which was delivered by 
Lieutenant D. D. Jackson of the 
Great Lakes Naval Training School, 
who had just returned from the 
Coral Sea and Midway battles in 
the Pacific. His modestly told but 
thrilling narrative of having been on 
the sinking decks of both the Lex- 
ington and the Yorktown was an 
address full of sobering thought as 
well as electrifying patriotism. 

The city and town group, wind- 
storm group, automotive and casu- 
alty group, farm group, reinsurance 
group and various other smaller di- 
visions of the convention got down 
to work early on Monday morning 
and continued with little recess up 
to beyond Wednesday noon. Most 
of the veterans of former National 
Association conventions were pres- 
ent, either on the program or as 
interested listeners. The full roster 
of speakers made a list too long to 
mention the text of individual ad- 
dresses but from the program which 
is printed below one may gather that 
taken all in all the convention sup- 
plied an analysis of a wide variety of 
insurance problems: 

“Effect of Present-Day Conditions on 
Premium Volume, Losses, Costs, and 
Agency Forms” by Arthur A. Alderfer, 
assistant secretary, Harleysville Mutual 
Casualty Company, Harleysville, Pa.; 
“Loss Adjustment Problems In War- 
times” by A. H. Opgenorth, Farmers 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Company, 
Madison, Wis.; “Personnel and Plan- 
ning Problems” by G. E. Mecherle, sec- 
retary, State Farm Mutuals, Blooming- 
ton, Ill; “Compensation Insurance” by 
John F. Hynes, secretary, Employers 
Mutual Casualty, Des Moines, Iowa; 
“Compulsory Insurance v. Financial Re- 
sponsibility Laws” by C. W. Leftwitch, 
assistant secretary, Farm Bureau Mu- 
tual, Columbus, Ohio; “Fire Preven- 


tion and the War Effort” by John L. 
Wilds, president, Mill Owners Mutual 
Fire Ins. Co., Chicago, Ill.; “Develop- 
ing New Business” by Clarence C. My- 
ers, Badger Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis.; “Safeguarding 
the Policyholders’ Money” by A. C. 
luge, secretary, West Bend Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, West Bend, 
Wis.; “What Can Be Done to Simplify 
Records and Work to Meet Labor 
Shortage?” by Hjalmar Hjermstad, pres- 
ident, Citizens Fund Mutual Fire Ins. 
Company, Red Wing, Minn.; “Is There 
Justification for Priorities on Tires, Cars, 
and Gasoline for Insurance Companies?” 
by Lincoln D. Engelbrecht, treasurer, 
Mutual Insurance Company of Fred- 
erick County, Frederick, Md.; “Should 
Key Men Ask Deferment?” by Glen S. 
Blount, secretary, Western Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Des Moines, Iowa; 
“Mortgagee Requirements Concerning 
War Damage Insurance” by Harry Har- 
rison, secretary, Worcester Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Worcester, Mass.; 
“Our Wartime Problems” by Gordon 
A. Bubolz, president, Home Mutual 
Insurance Company, Appleton, Wis.; 
“Types of Windstorm Reinsurance Con- 
tracts’ by Carl Rutledge, president, 
Farmers Mutual Hail Insurance Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa; “Windstorm 
3races and Inspections” by Albert Schi- 
ferl, president, McMillan Grange, Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, Marsh- 
field, Wis.; “Priorities” by P. B. Cheli, 
Priorities Division, Office of Produc- 
tion Management, Chicago, IIl.; “In- 
spections and Adjustments Under War 
Restrictions” by H. C. Hafey, Inspec- 
tion and Adjustment Service, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; “Spice of the Hail Business” 
by John C. Stapel, Columbia, Mo.; 
“Hail Coverages and Exclusions and 
Modifications Suggested” by F. O. Rut- 
ledge, assistant secretary, Farmers Mu- 
tual Hail Insuance Assn., Des Moines, 
lowa; and “A Review of the 1942 Hail 
Season” by J. W. Konklin, state agent, 
Farmers Mutual Hail Insurance Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


‘ 

President J. H. R. Timanus, sec- 
retary of the Philadelphia Contribu- 
tionship of Philadelphia, presided at 
the general sessions and other meet- 
ings, being relieved in these duties 
at intervals by several of the better 
known mutual personalities of long 
experience. His message to the con- 
vention was one of cheerful accept- 
ance of war conditions mingled with 
counsel for a vigorous attack on the 
problems that confront the insurance 
industry and the nation. He said in 
part: 

“We are here representing mil- 
lions of policyholders who believe in 
us, and we must keep faith with 
them. We have come through wars 
and depressions, conflagrations and 
disasters, and through competitive 
struggles, and we are justly proud 
of our ancestry and of our accom- 
plishment in 190 years of progress. 





“Mutual insurance must carry on 
and with the utmost efficiency in or- 
der that the economic life of the 
country shall not be unnecessarily 
disturbed. Every fire diverts mate- 
rial and manpower from war pro- 
duction and impedes the war pro- 
gram. Therefore, it is our first ob- 
jective to exert every effort to lessen 
fire hazards and to co-operate in an 
intensive effort to eliminate so far 
as possible preventable fire losses.” 


EVERAL speakers from govern- 

mental agencies told of the 
Washington, D. C., slant on a va- 
riety of subjects. These included 
James W. Close, Assistant General 
Counsel of the War Damage Cor- 
poration, who summarized the work 
of his office; LeRoy K. Smith, Man- 
ager of the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation, whose topic was ‘“Ad- 
justing Losses on All Risk Crop In- 
surance”; Dr. V. N. Valgren, princi- 
pal agricultural economist of the 
Farm Credit Administration, who 
talked on hail insurance. Further, 
there were addresses by I’. J. Steins, 
Insurance Manager ot the I*ederal 
Land Bank of St. Louis, and C. H. 
Nelson, who holds a similar posi- 
tion with the Federal Land Lank of 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


The Federal tax situation was 
thoroughly discussed at a general 
session of members of the associa- 
tion and the matter left in the hands 


.of the National officers. 


Heading the organization for 1942- 
43 will be the following who were 
elected unanimously : President, John 
H. Rolston, secretary, West Rock- 
ingham Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Harrisonburg, Virginia; vice- 
president, George A. McKinney, 
executive vice-president, Millers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Association, 
Alton, Illinois; secretary, Harry I. 
Cooper, Indianapolis, Indiana ; treas- 
urer, Frank B. Fowler, president, In- 
diana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Named to the Board of Directors 
of the Association were Harry Har- 
rison, secretary, Worcester Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Worcester, 
Massachusetts ; Henry Gibbel, secre- 
tary, Lititz Mutual, Lititz, Pennsyl- 
vania ; Homer J. Ferguson, secretary, 
Farmers Alliance Insurance Com- 
pany, McPherson, Kansas; J. E. Kelt- 
ner, treasurer, Farm Bureau Mutual 
Auto Insurance Company, Columbus, 
Ohio; and Fred C. Cromer, secre- 
tary, Los Angeles Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 
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The final issue in a court of law often depends on the testimony of the policyholder. 
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Co-operation of Insured in Liability Insurance 


ONES is a patriotic citizen. In- 
stead of driving his car every 
day to his work, he dutifully 
conserves rubber by sharing the driv- 
ing with four of his friends. He is 
also a prudent citizen, for he has ob- 
tained a policy of liability insurance. 
One day he is late, and speeds up to 
pass another car. In a split second 
he loses control and is forced into a 
ditch. One of his friends is seriously 
injured. Jones then finds that his 
insurance company is obligated to 
pay the injured man compensation 
only if he, Jones, was at fault in caus- 
ing the injury. Naturally he would 
be glad to see his friend compen- 
sated. He further finds that his policy 
requires him to co-operate with the 
insurer in defending the suit for dam- 
ages which his friend may _ bring 
against him. How far is he required 
to go in aiding the insurer to de- 
feat or reduce his friend’s claim? 
Here is a typical situation evoking 
the conflicting loyalties which have 
given rise to some of the litigation 
over the co-operation clause. 
A requirement that the insured co- 
operate in some measure with his 
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liability insurer is so clearly called 
for by the legal and ethical relations 
created by the liability insurance pol- 
icy that it is probably implied by law 
even in the absence of a specific pro- 
vision in the contract. Thus in a case 
under an early form of policy which 
did not contain such a provision, the 
insurer sought to enjoin the prosecu- 
tion of a suit by the insured’s wife 
against the insured for injuries oc- 
curring while she was riding in the 
car with him, on the ground that he 
was colluding with her in the main- 
tenance of the suit. The court found 
that he was doing no more than one 
would naturally expect of a dutiful 
husband, but intimated that if he had 
gone too far the insurer would have 
won.! For many years policies of 
automobile liability insurance have 
contained clauses requiring the in- 
sured to co-operate with the insurer 
in the defense of the action. The 
language has varied from case to case, 


1. See Maryland Casualty Co. v. Lamarre, 83 N. H. 
206, 140 Atl. 174 (1928). 


yet seldom has a judicial interpreta- 
tion turned upon the specific wording 
of the clause in that particular pol- 
icy. The current Standard Provision? 
states the requirement in general 
terms, and embodies specifically the 
insured’s duty to attend the trial of 
the injured person’s suit. With 
scarcely a dissenting voice, the 
courts, construing such clauses, have 
held: (1) That co-operation by the 
insured is a condition of the insurer’s 
duty to defend the suit and pay the 
judgment (within the policy limit) ; 
(2) that failure of the insured to 
comply with this condition likewise 
prevents recovery by the injured 
person of a judgment against the 
insurer. The second statement is 
not true of Massachusetts compulsory 


2. The current provision, as of October, 1941, reads 
as follows: 

“‘Assistance and Co-operation of the Insured, The 
insured shall co-operate with the company and, upon 
the company’s request, shall attend hearings and trials 
and shall assist in effecting settlements, securing and 
giving evidence, obtaining the attendance of witnesses 
and in the conduct of suits. The insured shall not, ex- 
cept at his own cost, voluntarily make any payment, 
assume any obligation or incur any expense other than 
for such immediate medical and surgical relief to others 
as shall be imperative at the time of accident.” 

3. Hynding v. Home Accident Ins. Co., 214 Cal. 743, 
7 P. 2d 999 (1932), citing the leading cases from other 
states, 
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insurance policies, and generally not 
of policies required by financial re- 
sponsibility laws. 

The legal effect of the insured’s 
non-co-operation is thus clear. The 
legal meaning of the clause has been 
the subject of much litigation. More 
than two hundred decisions of ap- 
pellate courts are listed in a recent 
and thorough compilation of cases on 
the co-operation clause.4 The courts 
do not disagree as to the flagrant 
violations by the insured, nor as to 
an insurer’s trivial and over-exacting 
demands for co-operation. However, 
they differ considerably as to the 
border-line cases. In nearly all of 
the reported decisions the breach of 
the co-operation clause was inter- 
posed in order to prevent the in- 
jured person from getting judgment 
against the insurer ; probably in many 
of these cases the insured was un- 
able to pay the injured person’s claim, 
and the injured one would get noth- 
ing unless he could collect from the 
insurer. This unfortunate situation 
has undoubtedly influenced some 
courts to interpret the co-operation 
requirement rather leniently. The 
southern and western states have 
generally been more lenient than the 
eastern states. The present article 
presents some of the high lights of 
judicial interpretation. 


+ & * 
Who Is Required to Co-operate? 


HE clause calls for co-operation 

by the “insured.” This includes 
not only the named insured (the per- 
son or persons in whose name the 
policy is issued), but also all per- 
sons driving the insured car with 
the permission of the named insured. 
Sach such person is, by the terms of 
the policy (definition of “insured’’) 
an “additional” or unnamed insured, 
and is entitled to the benefits of the 
policy if he complies with its condi- 
tions, including the co-operation re- 
quirement. To what extent is the 
insured responsible to procure the co- 
operation of his employees? The judi- 
cial precedents do not clearly an- 
swer. In a recent Federal decision 
the court held that a bus company 
was not precluded from recovering 
on its policy merely because its em- 
ployee, a taxi driver temporarily em- 
ployed to transport passengers after 
the breakdown of a bus, changed his 
account of the accident in such a 
way as to damage the defense. The 
taxi driver was, the court said, the 
insured’s employee for the purpose 
of imposing liability to the injured 
passengers, but the insured was not 


4. See Insurance Policy Annotations (published by 
Section of Insurance Law, American Bar Association, 


1941) 103-108, and Supplement (1942). 
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responsible for his misconduct in giv- 
ing information, even though the pol- 
icy expressly provided that the in- 
sured should procure the attendance 
at trials of its employees who were 
involved in the accident.2> However, 
a corporation can act only through 
its officers or agents, and the non- 
co-operation of a corporation must 
be attributable to some of its officers 
or agents. In a leading New York 
case, the court held that the refusal 
of the secretary of the insured cor- 
poration to give any information to 
the insurer, together with the failure 
of the corporation to reply to inqui- 
ries addressed to it, barred the in- 
jured person’s claim against the in- 
surer.® Somewhere between these two 
cases is the boundary of the co-oper- 
ation requirement. 
6 & e 


The “Good Faith” Test of 
Co-operation 

NE line of cases emphasizes the 

“good faith” of the insured as 
the test for determining whether the 
co-operation clause has been complied 
with. In the leading New. York case, 
Judge Cardozo said: 

Co-operation does mean that there 
shall be a fair and frank disclosure of 
information reasonably demanded by the 
insurer to enable it to determine whether 
there is a genuine defense. The attitude 
of this assured was one of willful and 
avowed obstruction.? 

The insurer was not required to 
prove that it could have successfully 
defended the suit if the requested in- 
formation had been given. From this 
case has developed the test adopted 
in many cases, that a willful or “bad 
faith” refusal to co-operate dis- 
charges the insurer, This test is fre- 
quently applied to cases of suspected 
collusion between the insured and 
the injured party. The defense of 
non-co-operation is most readily held 
to be a good one in cases where the 
injured person is a relative or close 
friend of the insured.* No doubt a 
primary purpose of the co-operation 
clause is to prevent the insured from 
giving biased testimony in favor of 
the injured person. Yet over-em- 
phasis of the “good faith” test may 
lead to the view, approved by a re- 
cent Louisiana case, that ‘“‘the” (sole) 
purpose of the clause is to prevent 
collusive testimony by the insured.° 
The insurer needs the active assist- 





5. Commercial Casualty Ins. Co. v. Missouri Pacific 
Transportation Co., 117 F. 2d 313 (C. C. A., Mo., 1941). 
6. Coleman v. New Amsterdam Casualty Co., 247 N. Y. 
271, 160 N. E. 367 (1928) (druggist’s liability insurance). 

7. Supra, note 6, 247 N. Y. at p. 276. 

8. See Bassi v. Bassi, 165 Minn. 100, 205 N. W. 947 
(1925) (relatives); Ohrbach v. Preferred Accident Ins. 
Co., 227 App. Div. 311, 237 N. Y. Supp.494 (1929) 
(relative) ; Seltzer v. Indemnity Ins. Co., 252 N. Y. 330, 
169 N. E. 403 (1929) (friends). Cf. Harrison v. U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 255 Ill. App. 263 (1929) 
(friends). See (1933) 33 Columbia L. Rev. 1414, 1417. 

9. Lindsey v. Gulf Ins. Co., 7 So. 2d 757, 760 (La. 
App., 1942). 





ance of the insured who was in- 
volved in the accident, and this calls 
for something more than good in 
tentions. 

* 2 * 


The Materiality Test 
NOTHER test applied by the 


courts to determine when the 
co-operation clause was violated is, 
was the conduct of the insured, in 
respect to co-operation, prejudicial 
to the insurer, that is, was it mate- 
rial? A Pennsylvania case applied 
this test to a change in the insured’s 
account of the object of the trip on 
which the accident occurred (from 
“pleasure” to “business,” both being 
covered by the policy) which did not 
affect either the insured’s liability to 
his guest nor the insurer’s liability 
to the insured.!° The weight of judi- 
cial authority supports this view,"! 
despite the apparently contrary opin 
ion of Judge Cardozo in the cas 
above cited.!* 

The two lines of cases can possibly 
be reconciled as follows: The conclu 
sion that a certain failure of the in 
sured to co-operate was prejudicial 
to the insurer is based on an infer 
ence of probability, that is, an infer- 
ence as to what would probably have 
happened if the insured had acted 
otherwise. In some cases this infer- 
ence is much more difficult to draw 
than in others. Thus in the Coleman 
case, '* it would be hard to say 
whether the insurer would have been 
better off if the insured’s secretary, 
instead of refusing to make a state 
ment, had made a “full and frank 
disclosure” of his information; yet 
it was possible that the suit could 
have been successfully defended, or 
a settlement effected. Where the in 
ference is doubtful and the insured 
has acted “willfully,” that is, with 
intent to prejudice the insurer’s de- 
fense of the accident suit, the courts 
may well apply a principle like that 
laid down by Mr. Justice Holmes 
for the similar question of material 
misrepresentation.'* Where a person 
has acted with intention to bring 
about a certain result (i.e., judgment 
in favor of the injured person against 
the insured) and that result has fol 
lowed, the courts will readily infer 
that the act was a cause of the re 
sult, that is, was material or preju 
dicial. 

This principle, however, does not 
mean that any conduct of the insured 
possibly evincing an intention to help 
the injured party win will be fatal. 





10. Conroy v. Commercial Casualty Ins. Co., 292 Pa 
219, 140 Atl. 95 (1928). 

11. Note (1933), 33 Columbia L. Rev. 1414, 1416 

12. Supra, note 6. 

13. Holmes J., in Martin v. Meles, 179 Mass. 114, 117, 
60 N. E, 397 (1901). 

















Thus in a Minnesota case where the 
injured person was the insured’s 
guest, the mere fact that the insured, 
prior to the trial, stated that she was 
driving 42 m.p.h. around the curve, 
and at the trial she testified that she 
was driving 45 m.p.h. around the 
curve, was deemed 
“too slight a variance to indicate a 
furtherance of any design collusively 
to support her sister’s case”.14 
It is believed that the non-prejudicial 
character of the variance was the 
reason for holding that the insurer 
was not discharged. With this dis- 
tinction in mind, one can explain 
most (but not all) of the decisions 
as consistent with the test of ma- 
teriality. 
® * ° 
The Insured Can Be Human 


HE co-operation clause is not, 
as a rule, so strictly applied as 
to require the insured to repress all 
natural expressions of sympathy for 
the injured person. The standard 
provision expressly recognizes that 
the insured can act, in the emergency 
of an accident, like a decent human 
being. While he is not to make any 
voluntary settlement, he is permitted 
to incur expense “for such immedi- 
ate medical and surgical relief to oth- 
ers as shall be imperative at the time 
of the accident.”?> Immediate surgi- 
cal or medical relief has been consid- 
ered an advantage to the insurer in 
minimizing the extent of the injuries 
for which the insurer may ultimately 
have to pay.4® “Immediate” is not 
confined to “first aid”; it includes 
temporary hospitalization of the vic- 
tim.17 
While the insured should not tell 
his victim that “it was all my fault,” 
probably his doing so would not dis- 
charge the insurer unless the admis- 
sion became prejudicial, as by being 
used in evidence at the trial.'* The 
insured who calls up the injured 
person, expresses sympathy, and re- 
veals that he has liability insurance, 
dees not forfeit his rights as a poli- 
cyholder.?® A Kentucky decision per- 
mitted the insured to extend courte- 
sies to her sister, the injured person 
and plaintiff in the suit, by trans- 
porting the plaintiff and her wit- 
nesses to and from the court-house, 
and by taking the plaintiff herself 
out to lunch.2° The insured is not 





14. Donahue v. Peppard, 188 Minn. 625, 627, 248 N. W. 
18 (1933). Cf. Bassi v. Bassi, supra, note 8. 

15. Supra, note 2. 

16. See Kelly v. Maryland Casualty Co., 89 Minn. 337, 
94 N. W. 889 (1903) (employer's liability insurance). 

17. Laidlaw v. Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., 
254 N. Y. 391, 173 N. E. 557 (1930). 

18. See N. J. Fidelity & Plate Glass Ins. Co. v. McGillis, 
42 Fed. 2d 789 (C. C. A. 10th, 1930). 

19. Hopkins v. American Fidelity Co., 91 Wash. 680, 
158 Pac. 535 (1916). 

20. Collins’ Ex’rs. v. Standard Accident Ins. Co., 170 
Ky. 27, 185 S. W. 112 (1916) (the insured was not a 
witness to the accident). 
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required to discontinue his previous 
friendly relations with the injured 
person.24_ A recent Louisiana deci- 
sion denied the defense of non-co-op- 
eration under the following circum- 
stances : The injured person, who was 
a brother of the named insured and 
of the driver, became mentally de- 
ranged after the accident, and the 
named insured was appointed as his 
guardian for the purpose of bringing 
suit against the other brother, the 
driver.** The court pointed out that 
the driver gave a full statement of 
the circumstances and co-operated 
with the insurer in the trial of the 
case. The insured need not break 
the ties of family or friendship in 
order to maintain his insurance. 


e + @ 
The Insured Changes His Story 


HE commonest situation on 

which the defense of non-co-op- 
eration is based is the change of story. 
The judicial decisions here are dif- 
ficult to reconcile with each other, 
partly because of differences as to 
the principles to be applied but chiefly 
because of differing inferences from 
the facts. The insured, soon after 
the accident, makes statements of 
fact which indicate that he was not 
at fault; later he makes a statement 
indicating that he was at fault, or a 
statement that his memory is hazy. 
This is a typical change-of-story se- 
quence; there are many variations. 
Two contradictory inferences may be 
drawn in this type of case: (1) That 
the insured was telling the truth the 
first time, that he discovered after- 
ward that the injured person could 
not collect from the insurer unless 
he, the insured, was at fault, and 
that he deliberately changed his story 
in order to help the injured person 
mulct the insurer. Courts have fre- 
quently drawn this inference, and 
sustained the defense, where the 
added fact that the injured person 
was a relative of the insured supplied 
a motivation and thus strengthened 
the above inference.22 (2) The in- 
sured’s first statement was false and 
represents merely a man’s natural 
tendency to exculpate himself from 
blame, a kind of defense mechanism : 
or it may have been due to the shock 


21. U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. Pierson, 89 F. 2d 
602 (C. C. A. 8th, 1937). 

22. Levy v. Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America, 8 
So. 2d 774 (La. App., 1942). See also U. S. Casualty 
Co. v. Drew, 5 F. 2d 498 (C. C. A. 9th, 1925). 

23. See Bassi v. Bassi, supra, note 8 (brother); Ohr 
bach v. Preferred Accident Ins. Co., supra, note 8 
(mother) ; Shafer v. Utica Mutual Ins. Co., 248 App. Div. 
279, 289 N. Y. Supp. 577 (1936) (daughter). In one 
recent case a similar inference seems to have been drawn 
by the court although the injured party was apparently 
only a friend. Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Ins. Co. 
v. Garlitz, 26 A. 2d 388 (Md., 1942). In other cases the 
inference is left to the jury. Seltzer v. Indemnity Ins. Co., 
supra, note 8 (injured person a friend of insured) ; Ocean 
Accident & Guaranty Corp. v. Lucas, 74 F. 2d 115 (C. 


C. A., 6th, 1934) (friends). 
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and excitement of the accident ;** his 
second statement, made after further 
reflection, and perhaps after he 
learned that his policy afforded pro- 
tection even though he was at fault, 
was the correct one. Accepting this 
inference, some courts hold the in- 
surer liable, saying that the insured 
is under no duty to testify falsely in 
order to help the insurer escape lia- 
bility. Other courts, while conced- 
ing that the insured is not required 
to give false testimony, emphasize the 
requirement that he give the insurer 
promptly a truthful statement of 
what he knows in order to aid the 
insurer in determining its course of 
action, and so hold that if the insurer 
was materially prejudiced by the 
change of statement, the insurer is 
discharged.*® Following this analysis, 
the insurer is generally not deemed 
to be prejudiced where its representa- 
tives learned of the change of story 
before the insured took the witness 
stand,?* on the ground that the in- 
surer still had an opportunity to 
settle the claim or to procure other 
evidence. On these facts some courts 
have held that the insurer, by going 
to trial, waived the breach of con- 
dition.*8 

The insurance company’s attorneys 
have sometimes tried to stretch the 
requirement of full disclosure as fol- 
fows: Where the insured testifies in 
the negligence action to facts show- 
ing his non-liability, and the plaintiff 
produces contradictory evidence on 
which the jury finds for the plain- 
tiff, the inference is that the insured 
did not make a full and frank dis- 
closure. This defense was successful 
in one case,2® which has been criti- 
cized.° As the Wisconsin court re- 
cently pointed out, this reasoning 
would mean that wherever the in- 
sured was held liable by a jury de- 
spite his testimony indicating that 
he was not at fault, he would forfeit 
his insurance.2! The jury’s verdict 
may represent sympathy or preju- 
dice, or it may be an honest choice 

24. See Barry v. Sill, 191 Minn, 71, 253 N. W. 14 
(1934) (insured in hospital when he made statement). 

25. Guerin v. Indemnity Ins. Co., 107 Conn. 649, 142 
Atl. 268 (1928). See also U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co 
v. Pierson, supra, note 21 (insured not required to sign 
an affidavit for change of venue which he believed to be 
false) ; Taxicab Motor Co. v. Pacific Coast Casualty Co., 
73 Wash. 631, 132 Pac. 393 (1913) (different testimony 
at coroner’s inquest). 

26. See Pacific Indemnity Co. v. McDonald, 107 F. 
2d 446 (C. C. A., Ore., 1939). Cf. Farm Bureau Mut. 
Automobile Ins, Co., supra, note 23, where good faith 
was emphasized. 

27. Francis v. London Guarantee & Accident Ins. Co., 
100 Vt. 425, 138 Atl. 780 (1927); Pacific Indemnity Co. 
v. McDonald, supra, note 26, See Lindsey v. Gulf Ins. 
Co., 7 So. 2d 757 (La. App., 1942) (insured made er- 
roneous statement as to hiring car for compensation). 

28. See De Hart v. Illinois Casualty Co., 116 F. 2d 
685 (C. C. A., Ind. 1941). This article does not pur- 
port to include the “waiver” cases. 

29. U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. Wyer. 60 F. 2d 
856 (C. C. A. 10th, 1932) (McDermott, J.. dissenting). 

30. (1933) 33 Columbia L. Rev. 162; (1933) 46 Har- 
vard L. Rev. 526; (1932) 81 U. of Pa. L. Rev. 88. 


31. Hoffman v. Labutzke, 238 Wis. 164, 298 N. W. 583 
(1941). 
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between the honest statements of two 
observers of a sudden and instantane- 
ous event. On either analysis it does 
not necessarily prove that the insured 
was perjuring himself. 
@ o * 
The Insured Runs Away 


NOTHER recurrent type of case 
is where the insured (driver), 
after the accident, disappears leav- 
ing no address. In several cases simi- 
lar conduct has been deemed to dis- 
charge the insurer.3* The prejudice 
to the insurer from such conduct is 
somewhat conjectural, since one can- 
not tell what aid the absent insured 
would or could have given if he had 
remained available. A recent Con- 
necticut case, although it said the 
insurer need not show that the breach 
of the co-operation clause was preju- 
dicial to it, added the following: 
The reason why immaterial and un- 
substantial failures of an assured do 
not constitute a breach is because they 
are not included within the fair intend- 
ment of the requirement that the as- 
sured co-operate, and lack of prejudice 
from such failure is a test which usu- 
ally determines that a failure is of that 
nature. Conduct on the part of an as- 
sured which makes it impossible for the 
insurer to get in touch with him in the 
face of an impending trial, although 
diligent search is made for him, could 
rarely, if ever, be regarded as an un- 
substantial or immaterial failure to co- 
operate.33 
Here the court was referring to an 
insured who was driving the car 
when the accident occurred; the 
same inference would not necessarily 
follow if the insured who disappeared 
was only the owner of the car (named 
insured) who had no knowledge of 
the accident. The Connecticut rule is 
substantially that the insured or in- 
jured party has the burden of proving 
that a particular failure to co-oper- 
ate was unsubstantial. Other courts 
place the burden of proof on the 
insurer.54 
Yet the mere fact that the insured 
does not attend the trial is not con- 
clusive proof of failure to co-operate. 
The insurer must request the insured 
to attend, and must pay or tender 
the expenses of his attendance.*® The 
fact that the insured, who co-oper- 
ated down to the time of trial, failed 
to appear when the case was called 
for trial, is not conclusive evidence, 
but at most raises a question for the 








32. Curran v. Connecticut Indemnity Co., 127 Conn. 
692, 20 A. 2d 87 (1941). See Schoenfeld v. N. J. Fidel- 
ity & Plate Glass Ins. Co., 203 App. Div. 896. 197 N. Y. 
Supp. 606 (1922); Rohlf v. Indemnity Co., 27 Oh. App. 
208, 161 N. E. 232 (1927). 

33. Maltbie, C. J., in Curran v. Connecticut Indemnity 
Co., 127 Conn. at p. 696. 

34. American Fire & Casualty Co. v. Vliet, 4 So. 2d 
862 (Fla., 1941). 

35. George v. Employer’s Liability Assur. Corp., 219 
Ala. 307, 122 So. 175 (1929); American Fire & Casualty 
Co. v. Vliet, supra, note 34. The Standard Provision 
has adopted this rule. (Supra, note 2.) 
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jury.“ That the insured moved out 
of the state after the acc:dent, leav- 
ing his address, is not a failure to 
co-operate,?? since the insured is not 
bound to sacrifice his other interests 
to aid the insurer, even if the insurer 
were prejudiced by his moving away. 
On the other hand, the insured’s re- 
fusal to let the insurer defend the 
negligence suit,?* or his refusal to 
consult with the insurer’s attorney 
or to attend the trial,** has been 
held to relieve the insurer of lia- 
bility. 
td * «€ 
Conclusion 

HIE principle of the co-operation 

clause is, as between the insured 
and his insurer, a just one. In legal 
theory the rights of the injured per- 
son are (except where the insurance 
is compulsory) still deiived through 
the insured. Logically, then, the co- 
operation defense is available against 
the injured person to the same ex- 
tent as it would be against the in- 
sured. But this logic ignores the 
hardship to the injured person of 
being denied his only secure claim to 
compensation (that against the in- 
surer) because of the fault of the 
same person whose fault caused the 
injury. The hardship is especially 
severe when the injured person is a 
total stranger to the insured; that is, 
not one whom the injured person 
could choose or avoid. For these rea- 
sons the courts ought not to apply 
the co-operation clause as a means 
of punishing the “bad faith” of the 
insured, for the punishment hits the 
innocent victim. Rather they should 
require a showing, not merely of fail- 
ure to co-operate decently, but of 
circumstances from which material 
prejudice to the insurer may be in- 
ferred with reasonable certainty. The 
recent cases are, it is believed, gen- 
erally in accord with these principles. 





36. Fagan v. Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., 114 
N. J. L. 281, 176 Atl. 388 (Ct. of Errors & Appeals, 
1935). 

37. American Fire & Casualty Co. v. Vliet, supra, 
note 34. 

38. Royal Indemnity Co. v. Morris, 37 F. 2d 90 (C, 
C. A. 9th, 1930) cert. den. 281 U. S. 748, 50 Sup. Ct. 
353 (1930). 

39. Associated Indemnity Corp. v. Davis, 45 F. Supp. 
118 (D. C., Pa., 1942) 








Broker--Agent Rule 
in New York 


SUPT, PINK OF THE NEW YORK DE- 
PARTMENT HAS BEEN ASKED TO DE- 
cide whether the N. Y. Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange broker-agent rule is 
within his jurisdiction. This involves 
the stipulation that to be eligible for 
appointment as an agent in the Ex- 
change territory the agency’s pre- 





miums from brokers must be not 
less than 80 per cent of its total pre- 
miums, and in the suburban territory 
the business must be not primarily 
and essentially that of a broker. The 
Department’s position is that “the 
rule would seem to be one of internal 
management and organization. The 
Department’s jurisdiction over rating 
matters, even when commissions are 
involved, is clear but this rule has 
no direct relationship to rating.” 

“When in June, 1936,” said the 
Superintendent, “I appeared before 
the Exchange on the question of ex- 
cess commissions I stated: 

“In all sincerity I have said that it 
is not the desire of the Department to 
interject itself into the affairs of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange if 
it can possibly be avoided. I am fully 
conscious of the general opposition to 
any drastic increase in the powers of 
government over insurance and to the 
danger of the unwarranted spread of 
bureaucracy. If the presence of the 
state is required for the protection of 
the public it must have power to deal 
intelligently and adequately with any 
given situation.” 

It may be that this controversy 
should bring up for discussion the 
broader and more important ques- 
tion of the relationship of producers 
in the industry. The thought has 
been expressed that brokers equip- 
ped to give detailed and special serv- 
ices to their assureds should be com- 
pensated under a different scale of 
commissions from those regarded 
merely as solicitors of insurance, 
without extensive servicing equip- 
ment. That, too, is primarily a mat- 
ter for consideration by the industry. 
The Department offers its encour- 
agement and good offices if such a 
study is undertaken. 








Editorial 


(Continued from page 4) 

ance company shall be taxed under 
Section 204 to the extent of its casu- 
alty operations, exclusive of non-can- 
cellable health and accident insurance. 

Such a change would compel the 
Travelers to pay taxes on its profit- 
able casualty operations on the same 
basis as other profit-making casualty 
companies, and would limit the bene- 
fit of the life insurance provision to 
its life business only. 

But perhaps the Travelers interest 
in “equality” does not go that far. 

Editor’s Note: Under the new bill 
just passed, life insurance companies 
will pay heavier taxes than heretofore. 
3ecause of this, the Travelers Insurance 
Company will pay proportionately more 
taxes in 1943 on its 1942 operations than 
it has heretofore. However, even so, 
this will not correct the disparity in con- 
nection with the tax treatment on its 
casualty business. 
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Unguarded gears, open belts and dangerous lacings set the stage for compensation claims. 


Mass Training of War Safety 


Supervisors 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD 


N an effort to curb the increas- 

ing man-power losses from ac- 

cidents in the nation’s war in- 
dustries, there now is under way 
from coast to coast the most gigantic 
government-sponsored program in 
the mass training of safety super- 
visors ever undertaken in the United 
States. Though in operation for only 
about a year, more than 22,000 per- 
sons in industrial war work already 
have completed this tuition-free 
course in Industrial Safety Engineer- 
ing, conducted at so-called “college 
level” by more than 100 of the lead- 
ing colleges and technical schools of 
the country, and it is expected that 
the number of “safety graduates” 
will be increased to nearly 50,000 by 
the end of the present school year. 

This program has been unique in 
the history. of industrial safety in a 
number of different ways. It has 
presented some new _ experimental 
problems in mass safety training. 
Some of the results to date, both to 
industry and also to the 100 partic- 
ipating colleges and technical schools 
in 26 different states, have been con- 
siderably different than was expected 
originally. 





Most of these colleges never be- 
fore had conducted classes in indus- 
trial safety; and it is reported also 
that very few of them even had been 
giving the same degree of technical 
attention to the control of the oper- 
ating hazards of their own college 
plants that is usually found today in 
the average industrial establishment 
of comparable size. 

Hence, as one of the very definite 
“by-products” results from this na- 
tion-wide program in safety training, 
some of these colleges are beginning 
for the first time systematically to 
apply accident-prevention principles 
to the physical hazards of their own 
plants. For instance, one. such lead- 
ing technical school now has a full- 
time mechanic at work in making 
and attaching standard safety guards, 
common in factories, on all its ma- 
chines used for student instruction 
and otherwise. 

When this national safety training 
program was being planned, it seemed 
rather a general opinion that the 
chief utility of the classes would be 
in the training of safety supervisors 
for the smaller industrial plants en- 
gaged in war work, as contrasted to 
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the larger plants. This was based on 
the assumption that most of the larger 
industrial plants already have well- 
developed safety departments and in 
general are making the best safety 
records, 

From this viewpoint, the assumed 
chief purpose of the program was to 
spread standardized safety practices 
from the larger plants in war work 
into the smaller plants, since it is 
well known that many smaller plants, 
under the stress of new operations 
and war-emergency expansion and 
often Jack of skilled supervising per- 
sonnel, have become today decidedly 
the dark spots on the industrial ac- 
cident map. Thus, it was expected 
that most of the safety instructors 
would come from the Safety Depart- 
ments of the large plants; and that 
most of the enrollees would come 
from the smaller plants which often 
have no well-defined safety depart- 
ments and may neglect or indulge in 
careless safety practices, 

A definite example of this expec- 
tation is found in a circular published 
in 1941 by the Illinois Institute of 
Technology in Chicago, which has 
been one of the leaders among the 
large technical schools in the promo- 
tion of the new Industrial Safety 
Engineering classes. This circular an- 
nounced tuition-free classes to be 
started during the week of January 
19, 1942, “under the auspices of the 
United States Office of Education,” 
and “in cooperation with Chicago 
Board of Education, Greater Chicago 
Safety Council, and National Com- 
mittee for the Conservation of Man- 
power in Defense Industries.” 

“The purpose of this course,” 
stated the circular, “is to provide 
practical training in Industrial Safety 
to qualified supervising personnel in 
Chicago’s defense industries. The in- 
tention of the course is to give to 
these men material which they can 
apply immediately. to their own plants 
to decrease industrial accidents, and 
to keep defense production at its 
maximum by keeping the men at 
work.” 


Then under the heading of “Who 
is eligible for the course?’ — it was 
repeated : “The purpose of this course 
is to decrease industrial accidents. 
Consequently, the students should be 
men on the supervisory level from 
the smaller companies. It is to be 
hoped that one or two men of this 
type from each of the smaller de- 
fense companies in the Chicago area 
will be enrolled, so that they can im- 
mediately put into practice in their 
companies the improved methods 
which will be discussed during the 
course. It is the intention to 
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spread the knowledge of Industrial 
Safety throughout the smaller plants 
which now have no organized safety 
programs. This does not mean that 
the larger companies with organized 
safety programs should not partici- 
pate. In the main, the instructors in 
this program will come from such 
companies, and it is permissible and 
even encouraged for them to enlist, 
for the course, supervisory employees 
from large departments or divisions.” 
* J ae 

ASED on these original expec- 

tations and assumptions, one of 
the surprises from these safety train- 
ing courses during the first school 
year up to the middle of 1942, was 
the fact that a very large percentage 
of all enrollees, at least in many in- 
dustrial areas, came from the larger 
companies with strong safety depart- 
ments rather than from the smaller 
companies where improved safety 
supervision presumably was and is 
most needed. Indeed, the writer was 
told of one example where every 
member of a class was from a single 
company, and that company is one 
of the models in the entire United 
States for a notable safety record, a 
strong safety department and a plant 
atmosphere of “safety consciousness.” 
To discourage the continuation of this 
tendency toward one-company safety 
classes — in the Chicago area as 
one example —— the district super- 
visors recently adopted a rule which 
applies to all of their second-year 
classes, to the effect that no class 
can have “to exceed 50 per cent” 
of members from any one company. 

Because of this condition and 
trend, it would seem worth while 
in this article to ask some construc- 
tively searching questions about the 
basic purposes and safety results to 
date from these classes : 

What do the leaders in the safety 
movement seem to expect these 
classes in Industrial Safety Engineer- 
ing to accomplish ? 

How are the instructors of these 
classes being chosen and what are 
they seemingly trying to accomplish? 

On what basis do companies inter- 
ested in these classes select persons 
to attend them and what safety re- 
sults do they expect ? 

What do the persons who enroll 
in these safety classes expect and 
really get? 

The promoters of this nation-wide 
program in mass safety training re- 
mind us that one of the big start-off 
boosts for the program was the safety 
proclamation by President Roosevelt 
in August, 1941, in which he stated: 
“The nation is confronted with a 
rapidly rising accident toll. At the 
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present rate, the total number of 
deaths from accidents this year 
(1941) will exceed 100,000... . Ly 
taking a huge toll in life and prop- 
erty, accidents definitely hinder our 
national defense effort. To insure 
maximum efficiency we must have 
maximum safety twenty-four hours 
a day — not only at work, but also 
on the highway, at home, every- 
where.” 

This proclamation was featured at 
the 1941 Safety Congress in Chicago, 
along with the general slogan “Help 
Defense — Stop Accidents.” [ater 
came like statements more specifi- 
cally related to industrial safety from 
Donald M. Nelson. “Our needs for 
war production today is so great,” 
he is quoted in a statement used as 
a slogan for the 1942 National Safety 
Congress, “that it is of vital impor- 
tance to cut down the total in lost 
man hours due to industrial acci- 
dents. These accidents are expensive 
to our economy in money ; much more 
important, however, is the fact that 
they deprive us of productive effort 
which we simply cannot spare.” 


However, the original start of the 
Industrial Safety Engineering classes 
goes back considerably earlier than 
either of these safety-slogan state- 
ments. The program had its begin- 
ning as a part of the broader na- 
tional program to aid the leading 
engineering colleges in giving hurry- 
up training to the vast new super- 
vising personnel needed by the na- 
tion’s expanding war industries. It 
was planned that this training should 
be made available through short and 
intensive tuition-free courses of tech- 
nical training in all essential branches 
of war industry. These now include 
hundreds of courses by all the lead- 
ing qualified colleges and technical 
schools. This “college level” war 
training program, supported through 
Federal funds made available to the 
colleges through the United States 
Office of Education, originally was 
known as Engineering Defense Train- 
ing ; and later as ESMDT (Engineer- 
ing, Science, and Management De- 
fense Training). 


Among these technical courses is 
Industrial Safety Engineering — and 
the history of this program also takes 
us back somewhat. The first of the 
courses in industrial accident pre- 
vention was at the University of 
Pennsylvania in a class led by Pro- 
fessor V. S. Karabas. In March, 
1941, the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology in Chicago started a like 
course, led under the conference 
method of instruction by W. Dean 
Keefer of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Company. 





M' JRE incentive to industrial 
safety training came with the 
organization, during the summer of 
1941 by the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards of the United States Department 
of Labor, of that long-named grou) 
abbreviated to NCCMDI — The Na- 
tional Committee for Conservation of 
Manpower in Defense Industries. 
This committee immediately started, 
in cooperation with the United States 
Office of Education, the promotion 
of the present national program in 
mass safety training. A practical plan 
of instruction in the scientific prin- 
ciples of accident prevention “at the 
college level” was outlined. It was 
suggested to the participating col- 
leges that instructors should include 
“qualified men in industry”; and it 
was planned that the local regional 
representatives of the NCCMDI, 
scattered over the United States, 
should actively assist the colleges in 
getting students. 

“The underlying purpose of Safety 
Engineering Defense Training,” it 
was stated in Informational Circular 
No. 2 issued in 1941 by the 
NCCMDI, “is to assist defense in- 
dustries by training key supervisory 
employees who have the responsibil 
ity for maintaining the safety, health, 
and efficiency of persons employed.” 

The national Supervisor of Train- 
ing for the course is Captain [au- 
rence B. Tipton, executive secretary) 
of the original NCCMDI — but now 
changed to NCCMWI (National 
Committee for Conservation of Man 
power in War Industries). 

The qualifications for admission to 
the course are stated to be: “High- 
school graduation, responsible indus- 
trial experience and leadership char- 
acteristics. Engineering college train- 
ing or graduation from college pre- 
ferred. Executive or teaching experi- 
ence desirable.” 

It is also advised that: ‘Local 
members of the National Safety 
Council and the American Society of 
Safety Engineers may be called upon 
to assist in promoting a local pro- 
gram of training in industrial safety. 
They may provide from among their 
membership men who will assist in 
securing the enrollment of qualified 
trainees and in finding men with suit- 
able experience to be instructors in 
the courses. To meet the purpose of 
the course it is highly desirable that 
cooperation be secured in the be 
ginning with executives of nearby in- 
dustries in obtaining the enrollment 
of suitable men and their ultimate 
assignment to safety duties as well 
as in aiding the instructor in charge 
to adapt instruction to local needs. 
It is important that each session 

















stimulate immediate action in pro- 
moting safety.” 

The “Outline of Instruction” for 
the course provides for 2 hours of 
lectures and recitations for each ses- 
sion, divided equally between plant 
visits and problems work and prep- 
aration. This assumes a grand ap- 
proximate total of 128 hours of work 
at college level for a student to com- 
plete the course in Industrial Safety 
Engineering. 

In the official circular on the course 
from the NCCMWI, the “Outline 
of Instruction” suggests for the 32 
class sessions the following four sub- 
ject divisions : Introduction to Indus- 
trial Safety (2 lecture sessions) ; The 
Human Side of Safety (7 sessions) ; 
Plant and Equipment Safeguards (14 
sessions); The Administration of 
Safety Programs (9 sessions). 

However, the different colleges of- 
fering the Industrial Safety Engi- 
neering course have the privilege of 
modifying this outline. As one ex- 
ample, the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology has developed the following 
subject sections and specific topics 
for the numerous classes in the Chi- 
cago metropolitan area: 

I. INTRODUCTION TO _IN- 
DUSTRIAL SAFETY (2 sessions) 
— Industrial accident problem; eco- 
nomic advantage of accident preven- 
tion; appraising safety performance ; 
injury sources and causes. 

II. ORGANIZING FOR SAFE- 
TY — SAFETY PROGRAM (7 
sessions) — Safety a responsibility 
of management; safety organiza- 
tions; discussion of typical plan for 
safety organization; locating acci- 
dent causes. 

Ill. CONTROLLING WORK 
HABITS (2 sessions) — The em- 
ployee; supervision and discipline; 
first aid. 

IV. CONTROLLING WORK 
ENVIRONMENT — PLANT 
EQUIPMENT SAFEGUARDS 
(18 sessions) — Layout and ar- 
rangement; plant housekeeping; ma- 
chinery guards; hand tools; electri- 
cal hazards; maintenance; welding; 
handling material; prevention of 
falls; fire prevention and protection ; 
eye protection; other personal pro- 
tective equipment; personal hygiene 
facilities — sanitation; industrial 
health hazards. 

V. CLASS PROJECT (2 ses- 
sions) — Plan for Safety Organiza- 
tion: “Each student should prepare 
during the course, in outline form, 
an accident prevention plan and safe- 
ty organization designed to fit his 
particular plant. Plant outline to in- 
clude functions of safety organiza- 
tion — duties of individuals and 
committees as well as objectives. 
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Class discussion of various plans to 
determine their workability and value 
to plant operation — blackboard out- 
line ; instructor recommendations.” 

VI. REVIEW (one session) — 
followed by final examination. 

The available texts recommended 
by the United States Department 
of Labor include: “Industrial Safety 
Subjects” — material on 25 differ- 
ent subjects prepared by R. P. Blake, 
United States Department of Labor, 
Division of Labor Standards. “A 
Discussion of Some Industrial Health 
Hazards and Methods of Preven- 
tion,” by J. S. Rogers, industrial 
hygiene engineer, United States De- 
partment of Labor, Division of Labor 
Standards. “Safe Practices Pam- 
phlets” of the National Safety Coun- 
cil — a selection of 37 from about 
100. “Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion,” second edition, by H. W. Hein- 
rich. This recommended material 
usually is supplemented, differently 
by the different colleges, with other 
publications of the United States 
Department of Labor, National Safe- 
ty Council, etc. 

There is no doubt that a great deal 
of safety promotional effort and zeal 
has been put into the development 
by more than 100 leading colleges of 
their classes in Industrial Safety En- 
gineering, which already has resulted 
in 22,000 graduates and from which 
nearly 50,000 graduates are expected 
before the end of the present school 
year. Some of the details of one such 
promotional program is contained in 
a recent magazine article by Profes- 
sor J. I. Yellott, chairman of the 
War Training Committee of the Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago, titled ‘“College-Level Safety 
Training,” which appeared in Na- 
tional Safety News for September, 
1942. 

He states that the school’s pro- 
gram of Industrial Safety Engineer- 
ing classes was undertaken at the 
joint request of Harry Guilbert, 
regional director of the NCCMWI; 
and Theodore Meissner, Illinois di- 
rector. Instructors were chosen 
largely from industry, assisted by the 
Greater Chicago Safety Council and 
the Chicago headquarters office of 
the National Safety Council. They 
sent a circular letter to about 200 
local members of the ASSE-Engi- 
neering Section, National Safety 
Council, asking their participation as 
teachers. About 100 replied favor- 
ably and about 80 of them soon were 
taking a course in instructor train- 
ing, once a week for seven weeks, 
since few of them had had any teach- 
ing experience. After training in 
conference-leading technique, led by 
Dr. John Hazelhurst, about 60 of 
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them were available for class in- 
structors. 

To get students for these classes 
a direct-mail campaign was started, 
featuring literature to prove the star- 
tling increase of accident losses in 
Chicago industrial plants and thé 
need of additional supervisory safety 
training. But the sign-up results 
were disappointing, and they began 
to use the personal contact method 
in getting in touch with prospective 
students. This was done through 
insurance company executives, indus- 
trial personnel men of the city, and 
through personal letters to plant pro- 
tection men of the Army and Navy. 
These efforts resulted in the enroll- 
ment of 600 students late in Janu- 
ary and 500 additional ones in Febru- 
ary. To house the 50 class groups 
that were started, eight different Chi- 
cago high school buildings were util- 
ized two evenings a week through 
the 16 weeks of the course, as were 
the Y. M. C. A. in Waukegan and 
the Community Center in Chicago 
Heights. 

* + e 
S implied previously in this ar- 
ticle, there has been consider- 
able discussion as to why such a large 
percentage of the enrollees in the 
first-year safety engineering classes 
over the country should have come 
from the larger industrial plants 
(presumably with much the better 
safety departments and accident rec- 
ords), as contrasted to the smaller 
plants with poorer accident records 
and with assumed greater need of 

trained safety personnel. 

One answer, of course, is student 
response. The larger plants were in- 
vited to send students to these tui- 
tion-free safety classes, and they did. 
The smaller plants likewise were in- 
vited in the same general manner to 
send students, but proportionately 
fewer of them responded. However, 
it should be added that advance re- 
ports from some‘of the second year 
safety classes now being organized, 
do indicate increased percentages of 
enrollees from medium-sized and 
smaller plants. 

The writer has made considerable 
personal inquiry as to why a larger 
industrial plant with a strong safety 
department, a training program for 
its safety supervisory personnel, and 
continuous plant-wide safety educa- 
tional activities should want to send 
a considerable number of employees 
to the safety engineering classes. 

The replies have always included 
statements about “opportunities made 
available” and “values received.” Yes, 
they have safety departments and 
safety training programs and plant 
safety activities. But their plant op- 
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erations have been much expanded 
or changed, and their accident haz- 
ards thus have increased. The train- 
ing of foremen for their production 
operations has become more difficult, 
and so the additional training of 
these foremen and other supervisors 
in accident prevention has become 
doubly difficult. The sending of 
some of the supervisors and prospec- 
tive supervisors to the safety classes 
greatly relieves the plant safety train- 
ing program. Also, by attending the 
classes these supervisors get a much 
broader safety training than could 
be attempted at this time in their 
own plants. 

True, the class safety training can- 
not be so specialized in their own 
particular plant hazards, but on the 
other hand there is opportunity for 
the student to pick up entirely new 
safety ideas possibly neglected and 
never before emphasized in his plant. 
Also, there is more incentive in the 
class for the men to attend “on their 
own time” and put in more and 
longer class periods than there would 
be in their own plants; and with no 
objections (that the writer has yet 
heard about) from labor unions. 

It usually is more convenient, also, 
for six to ten men from the same 
company and living in different parts 
of a large city to attend evening 
safety classes in several different 
high schools of the city than for all 
of these men to return to the plant 
for such night classes. The high 
school class room usually is a more 
suitable place for such a class — no 
interruptions, an atmosphere for 
study, etc. For these and other rea- 
sons, many of the companies who se- 
lect or invite employees to attend the 
safety classes offer to pay for all the 
books and supplies they will need in 
the class — usually not to exceed 
four or five dollars per person. Some 
companies, however, make the con- 
dition that they will repay such ex- 
pense provided the enrollee com- 
pletes the course. 

It seems that a wide variety of 
personnel is being sent by different 
large plants to attend the safety 
classes. Often, of course, a safety 
leader of a plant will be a class in- 
structor, and he may want a num- 
ber of his assistants or prospective 
assistants to attend, and also key op- 
erations foremen desiring or needing 
more safety training. On the other 
hand, there are numerous instances 
where safety or personnel supervis- 
ors themselves have been students. 
There are many examples of persons 
who have received advancement in 
position or salary after having com- 
pleted a safety course; but it is the 
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general policy of the promoters of 
the safety courses not to overem- 
phasize such results, as tending to- 
ward wrong impressions about the 
basic safety objectives. 

Likewise there are many exam- 
ples of attendance of safety classes 
by plant personnel yet in minor posi- 
tions and with little or no plant au- 
thority in safety supervision. For 
example, a man in charge of a tool 
room or a janitor or lathe worker 
— presumably on the theory that 
such a man, in his own sphere, is 
certain thereafter to exert additional 
worthwhile safety influences. ‘ 
There are examples of such persons 
who have been stimulated by class 
attendance to hand in safety sugges- 
tions that have in some cases won 
cash suggestion awards, and in other 
cases have been reported as “gladly 
received and adopted by my fore- 
man.” 

One hears numerous answers to 
the question, “Why aren’t smaller 
plants and mediuni-sized plants send- 
ing more persons to the safety 
classes ?” 

It often is explained that in many 
of the smaller plants that have been 
taking on new kinds of war work, 
their supervisory staffs really are 
very busy and in many instances they 
simply haven’t gotten to the control 
of all of their realized accident haz- 
ards. In addition, many plants long 
have had accident hazards that they 
have never realized. Still other plants 
realize that they have a considerable 
number of accidents, but they have 
always accepted and tolerated these 
accidents as a matter of course and 
they never have worked out the cost 
relationship between these accidents 
and their production costs. 


‘ 

T is emphasized by the promoters 

of the course in Industrial Safety 
Engineering that one of the impor- 
tant purposes of this course is to 
stress these management factors in 
accident control. Hence it is their 
hope that some way may be found 
to put across to the management of 
the small plants these ideas about 
the production waste from prevent- 
able accidents. Also, it is emphasized 
that one of the seemingly best meth- 
ods of reaching the management of 
small plants with poor safety records, 
and thus getting them interested in 
the safety classes, is through the sev- 
eral different kinds of professional 
safety inspectors who __ periodically 
visit these plants. 

There are two chief groups of such 
inspectors — the Federal and State 
Factory and Health inspectors who 
regularly visit these plants; and also 





the inspectors of the respective insur- 
ance companies that carry their 
workmen’s compensation and liability 
risks. In some states the State De- 
partments of Labor and of Health 
have been active in helping, in all 
ways available to them, to advertise 
and promote the safety engineering 
classes among the management of 
plants that they realize should be giv- 
ing more attention to the control of 
health and accident hazards. It is 
reported in Illinois, as one example, 
that all such inspectors in a position 
to do so are being advised to attend a 
safety class. 

Another related example of the in- 
creasing interest in the safety classes 
throughout the state of Illinois, is 
reported by the Division of Exten- 
sion of the University of Illinois. Mr. 
H. C. Roundtree, Chief Engineer of 
the Extension Division, is supervis- 
ing all of the classes in Industrial 
Safety Engineering in the state out- 
side of metropolitan Chicago. He re- 
ports that during the last school year 
they trained approximately 350 per- 
sons in such Illinois classes, in peri- 
ods of time equivalent to one college 
semester. During the present school 
year the Extension Division plans to 
have two semesters of such classes 
and it is estimated that 800 persons 
will enroll during each semester, or 
a total of 1,600 for the college year. 
These classes will be held in about 28 
different communities over the state. 

“We would say that this program 
has been very successful up to this 
time,” it recently was reported by the 
Extension Division, “with increasing 
enrollment this fall over last year’s 
enrollment. We feel certain that this 
program will create safety conscious- 
ness in the worker’s mind which will 
definitely result in the prevention of 
accidents.” 

Many offices and branch offices of 
insurance companies in the workmen’s 
compensation field have been active 
in encouraging their insured com- 
panies — and especially those com- 
panies known to be most in need 
of improved accident and health con- 
trol practices — to send one or more 
company employees to attend a safety 
class. One example which proves the 
general interest of insurance com- 
panies in this national program of 
mass safety training, is the fact that 
among the 48 persons who were listed 
as instructors of Industrial Safety 
Engineering classes at the time of 
the May, 1942, graduating exercises 
of the Illinois Institute of Technology 
in Chicago, nine of these safety class 
instructors were from insurance com- 
panies. Also, among the 1100 safety 
class graduates during the last school 
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CONVENTION OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MUTUAL INSURANCE AGENTS 


© much national applause fol- 

lowed the recent New York 

Convention of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents that the meeting must be 
reported as the most successful of 
the long series that organization has 
held since its formation eleven years 
ago. The general comment was one 
of praise for securing speakers of 
wide reputation with the courage to 
face facts as they found them and 
the ability to speak their minds. 
There was a notable absence of furor 
about internal organization politics 
and the convention quickly settled 
down to serious business 

A running story of the convention 
can best be written by references to 
the different addresses. These cov- 
ered an extensive range of subjects 
and all of them carried distinct and 
valuable messages with several stand- 
ing out as keynote talks. 

Back on a short leave from his war 
duties, Lt. Com. Bryson S. Thomp- 
son, U. S. N., of the firm of Thomp- 
son & Peck, New Haven, president 
of the association, was in the chair 
and in his opening talk made a plea 
for continued enthusiastic support 
of trade associations as constituting 
a bulwark of right principles, and 
urging more organization of terri- 
torial mutual groups to be welded 
into the national body. 

The strength of the association 
was emphasized in the report of the 
busy and popular Secretary Philip L. 
Baldwin, who counted up over 1000 
members well scattered over the en- 
tire country including 108 from the 
far west territory. 

John L. Train, president of the 
Utica Mutual Insurance Company, 
laid down a program for future ac- 
tivities of insurance companies after 
the war, pointing to things which 
need to be corrected particularly in 
the competitive field and calling at- 
tention to improvement to be ex- 
pected in service and technical de- 
tails. He said in part: 

Many companies operating under di- 
verse methods have been very success- 
ful, and our stock company competitors 
are just now coming to the realization 
that they must change many of their 
methods in order to continue in busi- 
ness. They are coming to understand 
that they must think more of the poli- 
cyholders’ interest and less of the in- 
terest of the stockholder. The mutuali- 
zation of stock insurance is on its 
way. * 

As to the future of insurance after 
the war — yes, many changes are com- 
ing. The stock companies must reduce 


their overhead expense in order to con- 
tinue in business — and the greater 
part of such-expense reduction will come 
from the agent’s commission. It is also 
very probable that many of the stock 
companies will adopt, at least for the 
large risks, direct solicitation and ser- 
vicing. This reduction in expense will 
mean a reduction in cost to the policy- 
holders. Heretofore the policyholders 
of a stock company have been only a 
means to an end, but hereafter the pol- 
icyholder, who should always be con- 
sidered the first party in interest, will 
be given a break at the expense of the 
stockholders. 

These changes are due to one thing 
and one thing only, mutual insurance. 
The interest of the mutual companies 
has always been pre-eminently that of 
the policyholders, the owners. 

The demands of the policyholder for 
insurance at a lower cost have made the 
stock companies realize that in order to 
compete with the mutual companies 
they must reduce their costs and im- 
prove their service. 

Within the reasonably near future, 
laws will be adopted which will per- 
mit one company to write all lines of 
fire and casualty insurance. This will 
be a great convenience to the policy- 
holders. One contract will be issued 
which will cover all property hazards 
of the property owner. 

It is even conceivable that one in- 
surance policy, issued by one company, 
will cover all direct loss to property 
which the insured may sustain and also 
all the insured’s liability to others for 
his negligent acts. 

A demand will continue for the Fed- 
eral supervision of the business of in- 
surance, and possibly incorporation of 
private insurance companies under a 
Federal law. Certainly, this demand 
will be effective unless the various in- 
surance departments through the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners can come to a definite agree- 
ment, and the legislative bodies of the 
various states put into effect such an 
agreement regarding the operation of 
the insurance business in the various 
states. 

After January 1, 1943, the laws of 
no state will prohibit the issuance by 
mutual companies of nonassessable pol- 
icies, and most of the larger general 
writing mutual fire and casualty com- 
panies will after that date issue nonas- 
sessable policies. This will take from 
our stock company competitors one of 
the arguments that they have used 
against mutual insurance. The liability 
to assessment has never been an es- 
sential element in mutual insurance, but 
the effect of having the assessment 
clause in mutual policies has been mis- 
represented by many of our competitors. 

Broader coverage and insurance pro- 
tection under more simplified and stand- 
ardized policy forms will be furnished, 
and it is interesting to note the prog- 
ress already made along these lines. 
Organization companies, both stock and 
mutual, have been and are working to- 
gether on the form of policies to the 
end that the average insurance buyer 
can buy standard insurance; so that that 
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which he buys is a _ standard article, 
and he need be concerned only about 
the price of it, and the service offered 
by the seller. 

There will probably be a general in- 
vestigation of casualty and fire insur- 
ance by a congressional committee 
dealing with the application or misap- 
plication of rates to risks of the same 
insurable standard, and the rating prac- 
tices arising from competition. This in 
addition to an investigation covering 
alleged violations of the Anti-Trust 
Laws as to rate agreements between 
insurance carriers. 

I hope that some day there will be 
an investigation by Congress of the 
tendency of monopolistic or near mo- 
nopolistic commercial and industrial en- 
terprises to invest in and control in- 
surance companies. * * * 

Finally, let me say that were it not 
for mutual insurance being able to fur- 
nish sound insurance at a satisfactory 
cost to the hundreds of thousands of 
individuals and property owners in this 
country, there would be today an over- 
whelming demand for the government 
taking over a very considerable part of 
the insurance business. When the public 
are able to obtain insurance through 
their own organizations controlled by 
themselves, they are against the gov- 
ernment going into a business which 
has been so satisfactorily taken care of 
by the insured themselves. 

e e s 

EONARD A. JONES, vice- 

president of the Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company of Mans- 
field, Ohio, had some up-to-the-min- 
ute suggestions to make about special 
agents and measures to be adopted 
at the present time to improve effi- 
ciency. He was listened to closely 
because of the practical nature of 
the advice he gave. On this particu- 
lar point he said: 

Some of the companies have already 
cut down special agents’ service to a 
point where they are going out only on 
call. This action has been criticized by 
certain agents who say that the com- 
panies who keep their specials on the 
road are the ones who will get the 
business. 

Gentlemen — you may have to change 
that point of view, or at least, you may 
be asked to change it. 

Good special agents are as scarce as 
a pound of coffee, and we have to reckon 
not only with a shortage of special 
agents, but also fewer calls, because of 
gasoline rationing. 

Then, we have not reckoned yet with 
a gentleman by the name of Paul Mc- 
Nutt who is to tell us not only what 
we are to do, but also where we are 
to do it. Just as I think it is time for 
you to prepare for your Mobilization 
Day, so also do I think that the Mu- 
tual Companies of the country had bet- 
ter be planning for their own “M” Day. 

Let us think for a moment about the 
duties of a special agent. He calls on 
you to get as much of your good busi- 
ness as he can for the company he rep- 
resents; he inspects risks; he reminds 
you if you are on the past-due list; and 
he helps you with any technical insur- 
ance problems on which you need help. 

Now then, if the companies become 
sufficiently hard pressed for men, and 
they would agree, and you would agree, 
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that each company you represent should 
keep its same relative position in your 
agency as far as premium income goes, 
would it not be enough if one man were 
to call upon you, representing all of 
the Mutual Fire Companies in your 
office? 

The Companies may view such an 
idea with alarm, but worse things have 
happened to other industries, and at 
least, the companies could get their 
risks inspected, their premiums col- 
lected; no company would have any 
advantage over any other, and the agent 
would get perhaps not all the service 
he wants, but all he needs. * * * 

If the pressure becomes great enough, 
I am sure that we shall be able at least 
to find some companies who will go 
part of the way, even if the government, 
or circumstances, do not force all com- 
panies to go all of the way. 

For our part, we are willing to co- 
operate to the limit with agents and 
other companies. If you are called, we 
will help out by writing your policies 
for as long as the need exists, or as 
long as we have the necessary per- 
sonnel to do it. 


NE of the liveliest sessions was 

devoted to an open forum on 
selling and agency problems. This 
was under the vigorous leadership 
of J. E. Magnus, president of 
James S. Kemper Company. As ex- 
pected, this provided some most in- 
teresting debates and comments and 
indeed was a star feature of the 
three-day meeting. 

On the second day, Lester A. Men- 
egay, vice-president, Excess Under- 
writers, Incorporated, of New York 
City, gave a history of this type of 
coverage and defined its advantages 
as summarized below. 

Excess Casualty Insurance is insur- 
ance written directly in excess of the 
limits of a primary policy of casualty 
insurance or in excess of a self-insured’s 
set retention. It may follow the same 
form as covered by the primary policy 
or it may cover only a portion — that 
is, a primary policy may be written to 
cover Public Liability and also Prop- 
erty Damage, whereas the Excess may 
cover either the Public Liability only 
or the Property Damage only. It may 
also be written to cover all of the op- 
erations included in the Primary Policy 
or it may apply to only part of them. 
The Excess Casualty Insurance contract 
provides indemnity to the Assured or 
the Self-insured, whichever the case may 
be, for loss by reason of liability im- 
posed by law upon the Assured or Self- 
insured for damages resulting from an 
accident which arises out of the As- 
sured’s or Self-insured’s operations as 
covered and for liability covered — pro- 
vided always that the accident occurs 
during the contract period but liability 
is only in excess of the Primary Policy 
limits or the Self-insured’s retention and 
then only up to the limit of liability of 
the Excess Casualty Insurance contract. 

The application of Excess Casualty 
Insurance is relatively simple. It is ac- 
tually the dividing of the total policy 
limits so that the first limits are insured 
with a Primary Writing Company. Then 
an Excess Casualty Insurance contract 
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is arranged for those limits in excess 
of the Primary Policy Limits. The same 
underwriting information as furnished 
the Primary Writing Company is re- 
quired by the Excess Carrier except 
that the loss record need only involve 
those losses which are in excess of the 
Primary Carrier’s Policy Limits. The 
next step is for the Excess Underwriter 
to determine a rate. If the risk is ac- 
ceptable the rate developed will in most 
instances be a rate which will be less 
than that ordinarily charged if the full 
limits were placed with the Primary 
Writing Company — subject, of course, 
to State regulatory factors. If an Ex- 
cess Casualty Insurance contract is de- 
sired, then the Agent furnishes the Ex- 
cess Carrier with a copy of the Primary 
Carrier’s Daily Report. If specific cov- 
erage is provided, then the premium is 
charged accordingly — but in most 
cases a deposit premium is. charged and 
an adjustment is made at expiration — 
automatic coverage being afforded for 
any additional equipment or operations 
as the case may be. This eliminates 
the necessity of having both the Primary 
and Excess issue endorsements as these 
changes occur. * * * 

The Direct Excess Casualty Insur- 
ance contract is designed to absorb the 
unusual or catastrophic loss. Normal 
losses are taken care of by the Primary 
Carrier. Loss frequency, therefore, is 
usually of little concern to the Excess 
Carrier. It is, however, of great con- 
cern to the Primary Carrier for as an 
uncontrolable loss ratio rises the Prima- 
ry Carrier resorts to its only relief — 
Cancellation — the risk then seeks an- 
other carrier with the same experience 
— resulting consequence the same — 
Cancellation — this same experience re- 
occurs again and again — finally the 
market for the risk thins out — and 
finally fades out entirely — result Self- 
Insurance, the last resort. A prospect 
for Excess Casualty Insurance is thereby 
developed and the Agent having some 
knowledge of its application can retain 
this account which otherwise would be 
lost to him together with all other col- 
lateral lines. 

oe oe e 


M P. LUTHY, secretary of the 
e Lumbermens, Mutual Casu- 
alty Company, took the much-de- 
bated theme of organization in sell- 
ing and developed a number of unique 
and valuable ideas along the lines of 
persuading the public to place mu- 
tual insurance first in the list of 
carriers. 

L. G. Purmort, president, The 
Central Manufacturers Mutual In- 
surance Company of Van Wert, 
Ohio, took a direct look at the 
agency situation, criticizing some ele- 
ments of the system as it now ex- 
ists and coming out with a hopeful 
view of the future. In that portion 
of his address he said: 

The question has been raised as to 
the future of the Mutual Insurance 
Agent. Is there an opportunity for 
young men in our business? For the 
duration, the opportunity for young men 
is in the armed forces. After the war 
there should be many openings for 
young men in established agencies and 
for those who wish to establish a busi- 





ness of their own. As a representative 
of Mutual Insurance Companies, young 
men have an opportunity to earn a good 
living; to improve their minds, to make 
friends with good people; to render a 
real service to their community and 
their country and to be in an interest- 
ing and growing business where their 
advancement, their success and their 
happiness will depend not on condi- 
tions but on the agent himself. Many 
other jobs and positions pay a living 
wage. Some positions are interesting; 
many depend on conditions; some have 
limits of accomplishment, but a Mutual 
Agent can write his own ticket. 

Why do we say that he can write 
his own ticket? What we mean to 
convey is that he, a Mutual Insurance 
Agent, is in a business in which the 
rewards are directly proportionate to 
the study and effort expended. The 
farmer depends on the weather. The 
automobile salesman depends on cars 
to sell and on buyers’ prosperity, and 
the clerk in the chain store has his 
troubles with wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions. Not so, with the Mu- 
tual Insurance Agent. He can do just 
about as he pleases regardless of 
weather, business conditions and lack 
of regimentation. On the other hand, 
the agent who masters himself, improves 
his knowledge and keeps everlastingly at 
it, builds a business which grows with 
the years and remains his own boss in 
what for him amounts to perpetuity. 

Now right at this point we may as 
well face the facts. This is a Mutual 
Agents’ Association. It is an Associa- 
tion to help you, and incidentally some 
who will join later, to become better 
Mutual Salesmen. We are here be- 
cause we are interested, because we 
want to make more money, because we 
want to improve our minds, to meet 
and make friends with other good people 
but primarily to learn to sell, because 
we are salesmen. And so we say there 
is one test for you to make of yourself 
today. I found it pasted in an old Field 
Book that I carried ’way back in 1919; 
“If you can take a stiff turn-down and 
come back smiling for more punish- 
ment; if failing to sell an old customer 
you can round up a new one; if by eter- 
nal hustling you can sell more today 
than you did a year ago; you're a Sales- 
man. If you can’t or won’t measure 
up to these man-sized requirements, 
then — this way out. The acid test 
is neither kindly nor gentle. It is hated 
by the weak sisters, but welcomed by 
the he-men who can stand the gaff.” 

With the understanding then, that we 
can and will qualify as salesmen, let us 
look into the opportunity in Mutual In- 
surance. What do the authorities say? 
One prominent economist has made the 
statement: “If you are going to sell to 
get rich in a hurry, even if you have to 
mislead people, then sell pianos or 
houses or some one shot commodity. 
One piano or one house and the sale is 
made and forgotten. The buyer hasn't 
any use of a second. There is no sec- 
ond or third sale. But, — says the 
economist, — if you expect to tell the 
truth and if you want repeat business, 
then go into some business where there 
is a recurring need and where one good 
sale leads to more good business from 
the same customer, — like bread, which 
people buy every day or like insurance, 
where renewals occur and where the 
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STOCK INSURANCE AGENTS HOLD LIVELY 
CONVENTION 


HE rooms and the corridors 
| and meeting halls of the Pal- 
mer House in Chicago during 
the week of September 20th were 
filled with the elite of the stock in- 
surance company producing forces, 
enthusiastic in their handshaking but 
obviously troubled by various prob- 
lems of the moment. Word had gone 
around that an effort was to be 
made to streamline their organiza- 
tion by adding to the powers of the 
Board of State Directors and by the 
same token to take away several 
items of managerial direction from 
the Executive Committee. The de- 
bate, both undercover and in the 
open, was long and spirited, but 
what finally came out of the hopper 
was the following rearrangement of 
Section 3 of Article 4: 


“The national board of State direc- 
tors, in promoting the objects of the 
National Association, shall act in the 
formulation of statements and policies, 
and shall likewise give attention to all 
matters pertaining to any insurance or 
agency problem in which the National 
Association or any constituent State as- 
sociation, may be interested, and shall 
draft resolutions to be presented to 
meetings of the membership of the Na- 
tional Association for its consideration. 
The board shall present to the annual 
meeting of the National Association 
nominations for its elected officers. Such 
nominations shall not prevent other 
nominations to be made from the floor. 
The action of the board on any matter 
properly before it shall be subject to 
the right of review by any meeting of 
the membership, upon a record thereof 
being submitted to such meeting by the 
executive committee, by the board or 
by the membership in convention as- 
sembled.” 


or 


At the end was added : “The board 
may delegate power to act on its be- 
half.” 


As to the Executive Committee the 
following was decided upon: 


“For the purpose of carrying out the 
orderly processes and policies of the 
National Association, as determined by 
any meeting of the members, or by the 
national board of state directors, there 
is created an executive committee of 
the National Association, which shall 
be composed of the president and vice- 
president of the association, two (2) 
members of the national board of State 
directors, elected by the board and three 
(3) other members of the association 
appointed by these four, to serve for 
the term of one (1) year or until their 
successors shall have been appointed. 
The vice-president shall be chairman of 
the executive committee. 

“The executive committee shall have 
general supervision and management of 
the affairs of the National Association 
hetween any meeting of the members 
and between meetings of the board, un- 


der such direction, as such meetings of 
the National Association, or the board, 
may give from time to time. 

“Nothing herein shall be construed 
to limit the power of the executive com- 
mittee to act in emergencies. The ex- 
ecutive committee shall submit to each 
meeting of the board, for review, cer- 
tified copies' of the minutes of all its 
meetings held subsequent to the last 
meeting of the board. It shall employ 
such persons as may be necessary for 
the conduct of the business of the Na- 
tional Association and shall determine 
their salaries and their duties.” 

The net result of this maneuver 
was intended to be a step toward 
making the association more dem- 
ocratic in response to the wishes of 
those in the field and to eliminate 
certain lines of succession which 
some felt had in the past served to 
tie up power in too concentrated a 
group. 

By the end of the meeting most of 
the signs of friction had disappeared 
and the speeches and comments at 
least were such as to give the public 
the impression that the decision on 
the constitution was 100 per cent 
unanimous. 

The usual galaxy of experts were 
present to talk on important themes 
of the moment and the program was 
of merit from an educational and in- 
spirational standpoint. Officials and 
others in authority from government 
departments ably discussed and gave 
advice concerning matters now up- 
permost in Washington. Dean Harry 
J. Loman, head of the American In- 
stitute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Inc., explained the 
origin and purpose of that organiza- 
tion. There was a marked response 
to his address which indicated that 
numbers of stock agents are begin- 
ning to see the value of a bit of 
learning higher than can be fur- 
nished by the routine company in- 
struction books. 


This dovetailed very nicely into 
the address of the retiring president 
R. W. Forshay of Anita, Iowa, who 
gave the institute high praise. 


That Mr. Forshay is abreast of 
the news of the hour was also indi- 
cated by the several paragraphs from 
his speech quoted below revealing a 
forward-looking attitude. He said 
in part: 

“Undoubtedly, during this explora- 
tion period there will be advanced the 
theory that the whole rate-making sys- 
tem should undergo a change, directed 
toward simplification, which may lead 
into the advocacy of establishing uni- 
form rates throughout the entire nation 
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on all risks in a given class similarly 
situated — a national rating policy. 


“It will not do to say that the rating 
systems of this country are perfect as 
they exist today. Nothing is perfect if 
it can be improved. Any improvement 
in an insurance method or operation 
that will inure to the public benefit 
must receive recognition. Along with 
this may go an exploration of a like 
uniformity in the acquisition cost of the 
business. If so, the problem must be 
approached realistically, with a recog- 
nition that if there can be any improve- 
ment, by way of adjustment, that will 
still preserve the integrity and _liveli- 
hood of the agency system, such will 
be recognized as one of the out-crop- 
pings of the revolution that is all around 
and about us. 


“It goes without saying that no one 
connected with the exploration and de- 
velopment of this important subject will 
have any motive other than a reform, 
if such be needed, that will inure to the 
benefit of the whole business and the 
public welfare. 


“We are told by a member of the 
Congress of the United States that there 
are two schools of thought in high offi- 
cial circles in Washington concerning 
the Federal Government’s treatment of 
the insurance business. One school be- 
lieves that it should be cracked wide 
open and federally controlled. The other 
school believes that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should go in the insurance 
business and take it over in its en- 
tirety. 

“It seems to us that there is con- 
tained in these expressions sufficient 
information to warn those who have 
charge of the destiny of the insurance 
business that the well recognized, thor- 
oughly installed and almost universal 
complacency, which has existed in the 
business over the years and_ still 
abounds, may bring about an undesir- 
able and unfortunate condition. 


“Conceded by all that we are in the 
midst of a national change of life; that 
this change will not miss insurance; 
that the business embraces plenty of 
capable men who have made fine reputa- 
tions and outstanding successes, it is 
hard to understand why there has not 
been an instant co-ordinated effort made 
to set forth all that is fine and valuable 
and necessary about this business; why 
an effort has not been made to show 
that it should be preserved unimpaired 
in the hands of capable men with in- 
itiative and ingenuity who could make 
of it an even finer institution than it 
has been heretofore. 


“For a great number of years the 
National Association has pointed out 
one strange condition existing in our 
business that is hard to understand. 
Certainly, commissions of authority to 
represent insurance companies are not 
extended because the appointee is in- 
competent and unworthy of such a com- 
mission. Nevertheless, there exists a 
great body of so-called agents in this 
country who cannot do other than mis- 
represent a great business in the eyes 
of the public.” 


David A. North of New Haven, 
Connecticut, was elected president of 
the Association and Fred A. More- 
ton of Salt Lake City, Utah, was 
elevated to the vice-presidency. 
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Offers Postgraduate Course 
in Industrial Medicine 


TO MEET THE INCREASED ACUTE 
NEED FOR PHYSICIANS IN INDUSTRY 
arising from accelerated war pro- 
duction, the Long Island College of 
Medicine has announced a postgrad- 
uate orientation course in industrial 
medicine during November and De- 
cember. The sessions will be con- 
ducted by leading industrial physi- 
cians and members of the faculty 
under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Preventive Medicine and 
Community Health, of the Long Is- 
land College of Medicine. Lectures 
and demonstrations will be given at 
the College in the afternoons and 
evenings for two weeks beginning 
November 2, and clinics in the medi- 
cal departments of nearby industrial 
plants will be held each morning. 
“Internships” in an industrial med- 
ical department for the month fol- 
lowing the course are being arranged 
for those who desire such additional 
training. 

Dr. Cassius H. Watson, medical 
director of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, and Dr. 
John J. Wittmer, medical and per- 
sonnel director of the Consolidated 
Edison Company, both alumni of the 
College, have assisted in developing 
the course and are co-chairmen of 
the advisory committee. George D. 
Olds, assistant to the president of 
the Continental Oil Company and 
a trustee of the College, heads an in- 
dustrial advisory committee which is 
seeking the point of view of manage- 
ment toward the industrial health 
problem. Names of advisory com- 
mittee members announced thus far 
are: 

Dr. Harvey Bartle, chief surgeon, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company ; Dr. 
(), A. Brenenstuhl, Albany, New 
York; Mr. H. F. Browne, director, 
Management Research Division, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc.; Dr. W. Irving Clark, The Nor- 
ton Company; Dr. Donald E, Cum- 
mings, director, Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, Department of Medicine, 
University of Colorado School of 
Medicine and Hospitals; Dr. George 
Hf. Gehrmann, medical director, E. 
I. DuPont de Nemours & Co.; Dr. 
Irving Gray, chairman of Subcom- 
mittee of Industrial Health, Kings 
County Medical Society; Dr, Leon- 
ard Greenberg, director of Industrial 
Hygiene, New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor; Dr. Martin I. Hall, 
medical director, New Departure Di- 
vision, General Motors Corporation, 
Bristol, Conn.; Dr. Donald O. Ham- 
blin, American Cyanamid Company ; 
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Dr. T. Lyle Hazlett, medical direc- 
tor, Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company; Dr. Victor G. 
Heiser, National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, New York City; Dr. Don 
P. Irish, Biochemical Laboratory, 
Dow Chemical Company; Dr. Peter 
Irving, executive director, New York 
State Medical Society; Dr. Harry J. 
Johnson, Life Extension Institute ; 
Dr. Robert A. Kehoe, Kettering Lab- 
oratory of Applied Physjology, Col- 
lege of Medicine, University of Cin- 
cinnati; Dr. M. H. Kronenberg, 
chief, Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
Department of Public Health, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Dr. Clifford Kuh, In- 
dustrial medical advisor, Berkeley, 
California; Dr. Anthony J. Lanza, 
lieutenant-colonel, Office of the Sur- 
geon General, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Don Lowe, Goodrich Tire and 
Rubber Co.; Dr. W. J. McConnell, 
director, Industrial Health Section, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. ; Dr. 
Carey P. McCord, director, Bureau 
of Industrial Hygiene, City of De- 
troit, Department of Health; Dr. 
Frank T. McCormick, Detroit, Mich- 
igan; Dr. Halstead G. Murray, Den- 
nison Manufacturing Co.; Dr. Mel- 
vin N. Newquist, The Texas Com- 
pany; Mr. Walter S. Paine, Aetna 
Life Insurance Company ; Dr. Kings- 
ley Roberts, Medical Administrative 
Service; Dr. C. O. Sappington, in- 
dustrial consultant, Chicago, Illinois ; 
Dr. Stanley J. Seeger, Texarkana, 
Texas; Dr. Loyal A. Shoudy, chief 
of medical service, Bethlehem Steel 
Co.; Dr. Reuel C. Stratton, super- 
vising chemical engineer, Engineer- 
ing and Inspection Division, The 
Travelers, Hartford; Dr. J. G. 
Townsend, chief, Division of Indus- 
trial Hygiene, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Bethesda, Maryland; Dr. 
Harold A. Vonachen, medical direc- 
tor, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Illinois. 


The objectives of the sessions have 
been stated as follows: 


1. To demonstrate the organiza- 
tion and scope of the field of indus- 
trial medical practice. 


2. To outline the specific role of 
the industriai physician in improv- 
ing personnel efficiency and in main- 
taining the flow of wartime produc- 
tion. 


3. To stress the problems common 
to all industrial medical practice, and 
to provide the background necessary 
to meet the special problems arising 
in different industries. 


4. To promote the interest of man- 
agement and thereby to widen the 
understanding of the practicality as 
well as the desirability of establish- 





ing or extending medical depart- 
ments. 


5. To establish the basis for a 
standard course which will help meet 
the need for postgraduate instruction 
in industrial health. 

Subjects scheduled for discussion 
during the course are: Changing con- 
cepts of industrial medicine; healthy 
workers and the war effort; how an 
industrial medical department oper- 
ates; putting your medical records 
to work; what are we examining 
for?; industrial illness and compen- 
sation laws; sickness absenteeism — 
the plant offensive; community fac- 
tots in illness and absenteeism ; rais- 
ing the level of industrial health; 
doctor — management — labor ; ac- 
cidents — their role in industrial 
health; safety and sanitation meas- 
ures to protect the place of work; 
medical aspects of hazardous jobs; 
toxicological exposures — detection, 
treatment and control; surgical man- 
agement of industrial injuries; nutri- 
tion in industry ; report and observa- 
tions on clinical visits; and meeting 
the medical emergency. 

Among the lecturers who have 
agreed to appear are Henry D. 
Sayer, Compensation Insurance Rat- 
ing Board, New York City; Dr. L. 
U. Gardner, Saranac Laboratories for 
the Study of Tuberculosis ; Louis H. 
Pink, Superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of New York; Louis Hol- 
lander, Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, New York City; Dr. Irving Gray, 
Kings County Medical Society; and 
Dr. Carl M. Peterson, secretary, 
Council on Industrial Health, Amer- 
ican Medical Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The course is intended primarily 
for qualified physicians who are either 
now engaged in whole or part-time 
industrial practice or who desire to 
enter the field. A tuition fee of $75 
will be charged for the full two 
weeks’ course. The fee is $60 per 
person where two or more enroll 
from the same industrial concern. 
Special arrangements will be made in 
the case of industrial nurses, execu- 
tive officers interested in health mat- 
ters, personnel department represen- 
tatives or others who may wish to 
attend a few of the sessions. 


The College will attempt to place 
all matriculants who desire “Intern- 
ships” but cannot guarantee their 
placement due to wartime restric- 
tions and other factors. 


The complete program and all de- 
tails may be obtained by addressing 
Office of Administration, Long Is- 
land College of Medicine, 350 Henry 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Mutual Agents Convention 
(Continued from page 20) 


pleased customer returns for more of 
the same.” * * * 

Your Association is doing many things 
for you in addition to the excellent man- 
ner in which the War Damage Insur- 
ance was handled. Among other accom- 
plishments, the Association is helping 
to standardize agents, company prac- 
tices and even insurance laws. The com- 
panies can stand some more standardi- 
zation, although great strides have been 
taken toward uniformity in recent years. 
Before the approach to uniformity which 
we have now, a Mutual Insurance Agent 
had his troubles. * * * 


ad * * 

OGER KENNEY, Insurance 

Editor of the United States 
Investor, in characteristic fashion, 
handled with vigor the hot subject 
of the inroads made by mutual fire 
and casualty companies during the 
past twenty years in the stock com- 
pany field, and then hazarded a 
guess as to the effect reduced divi- 
dend scales would have on the fu- 
ture growth of mutual carriers. Then, 
turning to the current Department 
of Justice investigation at Atlanta, 
he continued : 

“It is no secret down in Wash- 
ington that the Justice Department 
is itching to look into the casualty 
business. 

“When, as, and if the investiga- 
tion takes that turn, you can bet 
your last dollar that some of the 
larger mutual companies will find 
themselves in the thick of things. You 
must remember that there is a pow- 
erful school of thought in this country 
which holds that workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance is so ‘social’ in 
essence that its administration 
should be a governmental responsi- 
bility. Naturally, with that as a pre- 
cept, it isn’t likely to make much 
difference in some quarters whether 
a company is mutual or stock. It will 
be regarded as ‘private enterprise’ 
encroaching upon the governmental 
province, and as such will be put to 
the severest test that the govern- 
ment’s ‘sociologists’ can devise.” 

* * * 


R. S. S. HUEBNER, Dean of 

the Insurance Section of the 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, president of the American 
College of. Life Underwriters and 
Chairman of the Board of the new 
American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, talked on 
“The Professional Status and Its 
Meaning.” This was a scholarly ad- 
dress defining what the calling of 
insurance should embrace, includ- 
ing desire to be useful to the general 
welfare of the community, efficient, 
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unselfish and intelligent service to 
clients, a background of substantial 
learning, a definitely framed code of 
ethics and practice, sympathetic in- 
terest of insurance educational pro- 
grams in the nation’s institutions of 
higher learning. 

Further he said: 

“The very nerve center of the pro- 
fessional concept consists of a three- 
fold recognition of (1) the need for a 
mastery of the science underlying the 
calling, (2) the need, in order to secure 
this mastery, for substantial higher edu- 
cation and training, on an installment 
plan and over a considerable period of 
time (say 4 years), and (3) the deter- 
mination to create educational facilities 
which will make the process of install- 
ment higher education available through- 
out the country and on the basis of suf- 
ficiently high and approximately uni- 
form standards. If this is done, with 
real conviction and determination, the 
program of study as exemplified by the 
C. P. C. U. program will yield the fol- 
lowing advantages to the practitioner 
in property and casualty insurance, each 
worth many times the modest invest- 
ment of money and time over a four- 
year study period.” 

This, he declared, would result in: 

(1) A finer vision of property and 
casualty insurance as a life career. 

(2) A greatly increased confidence 
of mind. 

(3) Creation of a habit for con- 
tinued study. 

(4) An investment view of edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Huebner left this appealing 
thought with his hearers: “Let us 
always remember the admonition of 
Benjamin Franklin, that great eco- 
nomic philosopher, when he said, ‘If 
a man empties his purse into his 
head, no man can take it away from 
him ; an investment in knowledge al- 
ways pays the best interest’.” 


ROFESSOR HARRY J. LO- 

MAN, Dean of the new insti- 
tute, beyond explaining some of the 
technical aspects of the courses to 
be offered, dwelt on the personal 
satisfaction and business prestige 
which a C, P. C. U. designation will 
bring. Developing this thought, he 
said further: 


With the founding of the American 
Institute there has come to the repre- 
sentatives of insurance companies an op- 
portunity and incentive never before 
available to them. The primary purpose 
of the Institute is to create in the in- 
surance business a group of career un- 
derwriters who will be recognized as 
master craftsmen. To accomplish this 
aim the Institute has been authorized 
to give the distinctive designation C. P. 
C. U. (Chartered Property Casualty Un- 
derwriter) to those who fulfill the edu- 
cational qualifications and experience 
requirements. In implementing this aim 
the standards of the Institute have been 
established at the professional level so 
that the C. P. C. U. will be respected 
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in the educational world, the business 
community and by the public at large. 
It will be known that those who hold 
this designation have obtained it by 
study, effort, character and experience. 
It will also be known that they have 
chosen the insurance business as a career 
and that they are adequately equipped 
to serve the public. 

Moreover, it will differ from most 
other professional designations, except 
the C. L. U., in that the standards are 
uniform throughout the United States. 
In any given year the same examina- 
tions will be given’ simultaneously 
throughout the country to all the can- 
didates. The same staff of graders will 
mark the papers. The same rules and 
regulations will govern all candidates. 
Therefore, a C. P. C. U. will have the 
same meaning in California as in Flor- 
ida, New York, Texas or Maine. * * * 

The Institute does not prescribe nor 
place a limit on the method through 
which one may acquire the knowledge 
needed to pass the examinations, al- 
though it recommends formal training 
wherever possible. 

It is the hope and expectation of the 
Institute that eventually all of the sub- 
ject matter of the examinations will be 
covered by courses offered by our uni- 
versities and colleges. At the present 
time only a limited number of schools 
conduct all of the necessary insurance 
courses, although many of them pro- 
vide an abundance of the other eco- 
nomic and business subjects, especially 
in their evening classes. 

When formal courses are not avail- 
able it is suggested that mutually in- 
terested parties organize a study group, 
select a competent leader and proceed 
to cover the material by a _ carefully 
planned and methodical program. This 
procedure is particularly appropriate for 
those who already have had consider- 
able insurance and other business ex- 
perience. 

It is not necessary nor even desirable 
that a candidate try to pass all the ex- 
aminations in any one year. Instead 
it is better to prepare more slowly and 
thoroughly with a definite schedule in 
mind. The Institute suggests that a 
candidate spread the examinations over 
a three or four-year period. * * * 

Since the C. P. C. U. designation is 
reserved for those who have chosen the 
insurance business as a_ career, one 
should prepare for the examinations 
only if he is willing to make the sacri- 
fice necessary to conduct his activities 
at the professional level. This will take 
time, planning and effort, but the re- 
ward will be worth it. 


HE first speaker on the third 

day was William D. Winter, 
president, Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company of New York City, who 
outlined the work of marine com- 
panies, particularly with reference to 
their functions and experience in 
handling the tremendous problems 
occasioned by the great volume, and 
increased hazards, of transportation 
by water during wartime. He said 
in brief: 

For many months prior to Septem- 
ber, 1939, a group of marine underwrit- 
ers conferred from time to time for the 
purpose of organizing the marine under- 
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writing facilities of the United States 
into a large exchange which would have 
a facility ample enough to care for all 
the reasonable needs of American ex- 
porters and importers. In June, 1939, 
the American Cargo War Risk Rein- 
surance Exchange commenced its ac- 
tivities. Over 150 companies with capi- 
tal and surplus in excess of one billion 
dollars became members of the Ex- 
change and agreed to reinsure with the 
Exchange all of their overseas war risks; 
each to assume out of the Exchange his 
percentage share of the aggregate lia- 
bility. Thus it happened that in Sep- 
tember, 1939, when the present war 
started, the marine underwriters of the 
United States were fully prepared to 
care for the changing conditions under 
which overseas commerce had to be 
conducted. * * * 

The underwriters had anticipated at 
the outbreak of war that the first ac- 
tivity of the enemy would be to bomb 
the larger ports. To the surprise of ev- 
erybody, this did not happen. Never- 
theless, the underwriters encountered 
serious losses at the beginning of hos- 
tilities because the German Government 
ordered all its ships into ports of refuge. 
While this did not necessarily result in 
any damage to the cargo, it did involve 
heavy expense in getting the cargo on 
to destination. It would serve no useful 
purpose for me to discuss the techni- 
calities involved — and there were many 
of them — in disposing of these car- 
goes. Suffice it to say that it resulted 
in very serious dollar losses to the un- 
derwriters. : 

From that time on as the war pic- 
ture developed the underwriters were 
easily able to cope with all of the prob- 
lems presented. Very reasonable rates 
for possible hazards were charged, and 
in fact the underwriters were rather as- 
tonished at the absence of the type of 
losses that had occurred so frequently in 
the last war, that is, the series of losses 
due to raiders on the high seas. 

And so the business continued on, 
through periods of quiet and periods 
when losses were somewhat severe, but 
the whole situation was one where it 
was never necessary to charge what 
might be termed high rates — the aver- 
age rate up to our entrance into the 
war having been less than 1 per cent 
of the insured value. 

Pearl Harbor changed the whole pic- 
ture, and from that point on the under- 
writers found themselves faced with a 
situation which they had not contem- 
plated and which rapidly got out of 
control. * * * 

The Government asked the marine 
underwriters in February if they would 
be willing to quote war rates to insure 
vessels for periods of 30 and 60 days, 
pointing out that the Government was 
not in a position, under the laws that 
then existed, to take care of all the ves- 
sels. After very careful consideration 
and not without grave doubt as to the 
wisdom of the practice, the underwrit- 
ers agreed to the Government’s request 
and named rates effective on the 15th 
of February which would protect ves- 
sels up to the 3lst of March without 
any change in rate. 

While the submarine activity had al- 
ready become a grave menace on our 
Coast, it had not been unduly severe 
and the underwriters, feeling that the 
normal Naval protection would be avail- 
able on the routes, named a rate which 
seemed adequate. Events quickly proved 
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that the rate was entirely inadequate, 
as it appeared that whatever protec- 
tion there was available was altogether 
insufficient to combat the hazard, so 
that by the 3lst of March the wunder- 
writers found themselves with losses, 
in the aggregate, many times greater 
than the premium charged. 

In the meantime steps were taken to 
amend the law and by the time March 
31 had arrived the Government was in 
a position fully to care for all of these 
ships, and named rates which were 
lower than the commercial rates for 
the next period of 30 days, so that our 
business on hulls evaporated. We were 
left with our losses without an oppor- 
tunity to recoup them. 

In the field of cargo insurance events 
were following a similar pattern, and the 
losses were mounting rapidly, but in this 
field the underwriters had an oppor- 
tunity to get their house in order as 
rates were quoted from day to day, 
and they were quickly changed to 
meet the increasing hazard due to the 
U-boats. * * * 

This situation is intensified by the 
fact that owing to the desire of the 
Government to control rates, the War 
Shipping Administration felt that they 
would have to agree to insure certain 
import cargoes at non-compensatory 
rates. They asked the underwriters if 
they would be willing to act as agents 
of the United States Government in 
writing these risks. During the month 
of July underwriters worked valiantly to 
put themselves out of business and suc- 
ceeded by the end of that month, so 
that starting with the first of August 
every insurance company in the country 
writing marine war insurance was act- 
ing as an agent of the United States 
Government in the issuance of open 
cargo policies on imports. The result 
of this is that practically all the im- 
port cargo war business has gone over 


to the W. S. A. 
* ie © 


AYMOND C. BAKER, execu- 

tive vice-president, Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association of New Eng- 
land, had as his subject, “Is Insur- 
ance an Essential Business?” and his 
answer in an enthusiastic speech was 
a decided yes. 

Millions upon millions of insurance 
dollars are paying for the guns, planes 
and bullets our men on the fighting 
fronts are using to bring ultimate de- 
feat to the enemy — dollars collected 
from the insurance-buying public for 
its protection, and reinvested in our 
government to insure its security. This 
investment in itself is one of the great- 
est contributions any business can make 
to the nation’s war effort. But the con- 
tributions of insurance do not stop there. 

When the Army decides to build a 
new camp or enlarge an old one, no 
steps can be taken until the necessary 
insurance protection can be arranged. 
Before one bulldozer or scoop shovel or 
dredge is moved to the site, the con- 
tractor must be bonded, must have 
workmen’s compensation and the va- 
rious other forms of insurance. The 
insurance business — in effect — is 
guaranteeing the government that the 
contractor will fulfill his contractual ob- 
ligations, and that no man injured on 
government work will become a public 
charge. 


Every gun, every tank, every ship, 
every piece of equipment for our fight- 
ing men had the protection of insur- 
ance almost from the day of its in 
ception. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau realized that if this country had 
to face an air attack, the $100,000,000 
war insurance provided by Congress 
would not be a drop in the bucket. H« 
wanted to assure our civilian population 
that it would be reimbursed if the 
enemy ever reached this country and 
destroyed it homes and factories. He 
asked insurance men to submit a plan. 
They did — and placed the greatest 
sales organization in the world at his 
disposal. * * 

As an example of the efforts being 
made along prevention lines, the Mutual 
Fire Inspection Bureau of New Eng- 
land has stepped up its inspections of 
plants engaged in war work manifold 
Inspectors are filling out supplementary 
inspection blanks and sending copies to 
Washington so that interested execu- 
tives there will know whether the Bu- 
reau’s recommendations are being car- 
ried out. * * 

Gentlemen, the time has arrived when 
stock and mutual companies must put 


competitive differences aside — at least 
for the duration. Now, more than ever, 
we must hang together — or we will 


be hung separately. We do not have to 
worry today about having enough busi- 
ness to go around. There is more than 
enough to satisfy every company — and 
every agent, too, if he is willing to put 
that extra ounce of effort into his 
work, * * * 

However, while we are bending our 
efforts in this direction, we cannot af- 
ford to lose sight of the fact that the 
insurance business, as such, is a vital 
war business today, and that it must be 
preserved in the interest of the nation 
It is time that stock and mutual com- 
panies — and their representatives — 
realized that today, more than ever be- 
fore, insurance cannot afford to hide its 
light under a bushel. I sincerely hope 
that insurance executives will not con- 
tinue to adopt the attitude that they are 
doing a good job for the nation and 
that the public should know about it 

without being told. The fact is 
that the public does not know what 
insurance is doing to forward the war 
effort. 
* 2 * 


UPERINTENDENT PINK of 
the New York Insurance De 
partment dealt with the economic 
aspects of the war in the logical man- 
ner one has grown to expect from 
him. He made particular reference 
to the disturbances which may arise 
due to inflation and what its effect 
will be on the insurance world. 
Whether we are presently winning or 
losing the war from a military stand- 
point as so many of the second-rank 
officials in Washington who are sup 
posed to be winning it tell us, is a lesser 
cause of worry than the lack of effec- 
tive control of the inflationary forces 
which are attacking us from all sides 
We know that, given time, our produc- 
tive forces, our manpower and_ the 
unity of purpose which exists in this 
country will eventually secure a mili 
tary victory. It is quite as difficult to 
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halt-a runaway inflation as to win a 
war. The unselfish and determined sup- 
port of the entire country is necessary. 
There must be no favoritism or com- 
promise with any group, however large 
or powerful. We must all be willing to 
go without. We do have the right to 
expect as equitable an administration 
of the rigid restrictions as is humanly 
possible. 

Those who will be the first to suffer 
from an inflationary spiral are the life 
insurance policyholders, depositors in 
banks, and all who are dependent upon 
a fixed salary or income. But economic 
confusion would extend to everyone in 
the country; it would create discon- 
tent; it would destroy unity of purpose, 
and, if sufficiently uncontrolled, might 
threaten even the form and spirit of 
our government. All those connected 
with the great institution of insurance 
should use their effort and all of their 
influence to support the President and 
Congress and those who administer the 
economic forces of our country in their 
efforts to prevent the inflationary tend- 
encies from breaking bounds. * * * 

Insurance, perhaps the greatest finan- 
cial institution today, will grow and 
thrive as it never has before if the 
new world is re-created on a sound eco- 
nomic basis and democratic institutions 
are encouraged to function everywhere. 
To Labor, the universities, the cul- 
tural and religious groups, and insur- 
ance, we must look for leadership. * * * 

Many years ago insurance discov- 
ered that the world was small and 
closely inter-related. It was never our 
idea that the world is large and can 
be split up into segments with high 
walls. There are many things that will 
have to be accomplished if the world is 
to be re-established on a basis of jus- 
tice and peace. Some of them will hurt 
for the time being and will be. difficult 
of accomplishment. 

-@ 2 * 
Dagens W.. CLOSE, | assistant 
general counsel of the War Dam- 
age Corporation, gave in his address 
the substance of the important in- 
formation contained in his talk at 
the National Association of Mutual 

Insurance Companies several weeks 
previous to the agents’ meeting. The 
text which was presented in the last 
issue of this Journal was followed in 
substantial entirety at New York 
and included more news about 
War Damage regulations concerning 
money and securities. As a special 
tribute to the agents he added: 

“The ramification of the agency sys- 
tem are the warp and woof of the eco- 
nomic fabrics of the nation. It extends 
to every town, village and hamlet. The 
agent is oftimes the financial adviser to 
an entire community. To inform the 
public of the availability of War Dam- 
age protection is his duty. To advise its 
purchase is the highest form of recom- 
mendation a client could desire.” 

J. H. R. Timanus, secretary of the 
Philadelphia Contributionship and 


past president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, reviewed the growing inter- 
est of government in insurance busi- 
ness and counseled the utmost care 
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to avoid the possibility of official 
encroachment on the system of free 
enterprise. but he concluded: 

“But of whatever faith or opinion it 
is our number 1 job to win the war, 
and after that to win the peace. Insist- 
ence on the return of liberties should 
be made at the end of the war. More 
honesty, intelligence and constructive 
planning should be demanded in gov- 
ernment policies and mutual insurance 
should be ready to meet the challenge 
when it arises.” 

At the election of officers Law- 
rence Murray of Columbus, Georgia, 
was chosen president, and G. E. 
Phelan, New York City, was elected 
a vice-president, succeeding T. F. 
McManus, buffalo. 

Other officers are: Floyd H. Craft 
of Greensboro, North Carolina; W. 
H. Howatt of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts; Jos. E. Magnus of Chicago, 
Illinois, and J. C. McGee, Jackson, 
Mississippi, vice-presidents; Hugh 
H. Murray, Jr., Raleigh, N. C., sec- 
retary; H. A. Lethbridge, Baltimore, 
Maryland, treasurer ; Philip L. Bald- 
win, Washington, D. C., executive 
secretary. 

Nominated for director with term 
expiring in 1946 was T. R. Schultz, 
Birmingham, Ala. For director with 
term expiring in 1947, the nomina- 
tions were J. R. Chappell, Jr., Rich- 
mond; C. C. Jennings, Baltimore; 
C. M. Westbrook, Charlotte, N. C., 
and F., B. Ballou, Norfolk, Va. (for 
reelection) ; Russell Dairs, Colum- 
bus, O., and Harvey Smith, Oaklyn, 
N. J. (new). 








New Edition of 
Michelbacher’s Casualty 


Insurance Principles 


THE NEW EDITION OF “CASUALTY 
INSURANCE PRINCIPLES” BY MICHEL- 
bacher, edited by Ralph H. Blanch- 
ard of Columbia University, is a dis- 
tinct improvement over the original 
issued in 1930. This arises because 
in attitude and interpretation there 
is less of the former propensity to 
remain immovable in the midst of 
strong modern currents, 

It would be difficult for the au- 
thor to erase entirely the color im- 
parted by a life-long stock company 
atmosphere but at least he reveals a 
jovial tolerance of competitors’ or- 
ganizations and methods. When he 
comes to predictions of the future 
he still envisions a distinctly better 
world. 

Mr. Michelbacher is careful in his 
foreword to give credit to a num- 
ber of authors of insurance promi- 
nence who have contributed chapters 
and collaborated in other ways. The 
result is the gathering into the book 
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of a wide expression of expert opin- 
ion and, in the technical contents 
much sound research. 

While the volume is designed as 
much for the student market as for 
practical insurance office reference, 
a good deal of spade work has been 
done for the reader in the excellent 
indexing and breakdown of chapter 
divisions. The “conclusion” at the 
end of each chapter is, in nearly ev- 
ery case, a model of succinct and ac- 
curate summary. 

The broad scheme of subjects in- 
cludes: Casualty Insurance; Insur- 
ance Carriers; Organization of In- 
surance Carriers ; State Supervision ; 
Cooperative Organizations; The In- 
surance Transaction ; Rate Making— 
Manual; Merit Rating; Reserves; 
Statistics; Statistical Misinterpreta- 
tions; Audits of Exposure; Under- 
writing; Moral Hazard; The Claim 
Department; Production; Advertis- 
ing; Engineering; Distribution of 
Shock Losses; The Financial State- 
ment; Office Procedure; Capital 
Structure of Stock Insurance Car- 
riers; The Future. 

Also, included at the end, are 
twelve very valuable appendixes cov- 
ering data concerning the growth and 
distribution of the casualty insur- 
ance business, agency agreements; 
forms, office procedures, statements 
of financial condition, and other tech- 
nical information. 

The whole volume is strictly a pro- 
fessional job, covering practically ev- 
ery item of the casualty business, at 
least in outline, and the treatment 
is thorough enough to give a good 
picture of theory and procedures and 
the mechanics of casualty insurance 
generally. 

It is one of the most readable books 
of its kind, having touches of sly 
humor and the temerity to look state 
and federal control in the face. It 
comes out for adequate rate super- 
vision, and a tighter rein on the 
agency situation. Here and there are 
intimations of an insurance commis- 
sioner’s slant on things. 

We haven’t enjoyed a technical 
book so much in a long time. Mc- 
Graw-Hill publish it. ($5.00.) 


Insurance Buyers Select 
Chicago for Winter Meeting 


THE WINTER CONFERENCE OF THE 
INSURANCE DIVISION OF THE AMER- 
ican Management Association, it has 
been announced, will be held at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago on December 
8 and 9. Program details for the 
meeting have not as yet been com- 
pleted. 
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JONES OF ILLINOIS TALKS ON 


“BORDERLINE” 


[RECTOR PAUL F. JONES 
D of the Illinois Department of 
Insurance, in a speech before 

the Sales Congress of Life Insurance 
Underwriters at Peoria, Illinois, on 
October 24, 1942, gave an enlight- 
ening slant on flamboyant insurance 
advertising and what may be done 
about it. He took for an example, 
“The full-page displays where in 
hold type, high-lighted with color, 
the following familiar phrases ap- 
pear: ‘Your entire family insured up 
to $1,000 maximum for natural 
death ; $2,000 maximum for auto ac- 
cidental death ; and $3,000 maximum 
for travel accidental death.’ And, 
of course, you have seen pictured the 
happy family, the baby, the son and 
daughter, the mother and father, and 
the aged grandfather. The reader is 
assured that one life insurance pol- 
icy insures them all at a total cost 
of only One Dollar a Month. In 
large type, one reads: ‘No medical 
examination. No agent will call. 
‘ree policy inspection offer. Send 
no money.’ Thousands respond to 
these incredible claims and send their 
dollars month after month until trag- 
edy reveals the advertiser’s sin of 
omission. The appeal by radio is 
equally, if not more, persuasive.” 

The Director then goes on to tell 
of how the same picture of a family 
of six appears in different newspa- 
pers and magazines as the Sullivan 
or the Murray or the Pederson fam- 
ily, each comprehensively insured and 
“We take your word regarding good 
health.” 

The Director then goes on to tell 
how: 


“An analysis of one family group 
contract discloses that if seventy- 
year-old grandpa died within two 
years of the date of the policy and 
was in good health at the time the 
policy was issued to cover a family 
of ten, the company would pay the 
sum of $10.00. But if grandpa had 
died within the contestable period 
of two years and, at the time of tak- 
ing the policy, had any disease of 
the brain or nervous system, heart, 
lungs, cancer or tumor of any kind, 
vertigo, hernia, rheumatism, tuber- 
culosis, goiter, or any other serious 
disease or infirmity, then there would 
be no liability. If the baby died, the 
total liability of the company, if any, 
would be $15.00. If sixty-one-year- 
old Uncle Bill passed away under 
the proper circumstances, the com- 
pany would pay $15.00. In order to 
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collect the much-advertised $1,000 for 
natural death, the entire family must 
die between the ages of eleven and 
thirty-five. In order to collect the 
much-advertised $2,000, all ten must 
be killed while riding in an automo- 
bile, bus, truck, or taxicab, or all 
struck, knocked down or run over 
by an automobile, bus, truck or taxi- 
cab, and all die within fifteen days 
of the accident. Time does not per- 
mit a full description of what is 
necessary in order to collect the $3,- 
000 benefits which contemplates the 
death of the entire family while rid- 
ing as fare-paying passengers within 
the enclosed part of a railway pas- 
senger carrier or steam vessel. . . 

“Under these circumstances, I as- 
sure you that the Department has 
not been idle. I can further assure 
you that remedial action will be con- 
sistent with the law and with Amer- 
ican business ideals. 

“At the outset there are three 
propositions upon which all impar- 
tial persons should agree: 

“(1) There is nothing basically wrong 
in writing limited policies of insurance. 
This is true because every policy of ev- 
ery company is limited in some respect. 
The entire business of insurance rests 
on a foundation of a limited liability. 
Almost every policy is conceived and 
carefully written by the insurer and is 
definitely limited in scope. 

“(2) The plan of insuring more than 
a single risk under one policy is both 
ancient and sound. To forbid that prac- 
tice would require the disapproval of 
thousands of contracts that are benefi- 
cial both to the carrier and to the in- 
sured. Examples are abundant. Even 
the most radical complainant must ad- 
mit that the idea of insuring members 
of a family or a family tree is analogous 
in principle to insuring a business fam- 
ily of employes, or a group of fiduciaries 
who are bonded under a blanket in- 
demnity contract. 

“(3) The legitimate use of the mails, 
the press, and the radio as a medium 
of advertising, is so universal as to re- 
quire no defense. The suggestion that 
such a privilege be denied entirely, is 
fantastic. 

“With these facts admitted, as they 
must be, the Supervisor’s duty is re- 
solved to this question: What should 
be done to curb a merchandising 
practice which is fraught with bor- 
derline fraud and deceit? In other 
words, what can, or is to be done to 
discipline men of the industry who 
lack that degree of forthrightness 
that should, and generally has, char- 
acterized the business as a whole?... 


“Let me first explore the question 
of business ideals. There are in the 


ranks of every profession, trade, and 
business, the off-spring of two proven 
sires, — the progeny of honesty, and 
the progeny of greed. In the long 
pedigree of the insurance business, 
whether it be life, fire, or casualty, 
there will be found the sons and 
grandsons of both original sires. . . . 


“Is it better that our society be 
ruled by men, or governed by laws?” 
If we choose the latter, a government 
by law, as did those sturdy disciples 
of freedom a century ago, then we 
must look to the law, rather than to 
men for redress or reform. It we 
choose the former, the rule by man, 
then 1, as a Supervisor, should ex- 
ert power and authority to crush 
any practice which I| consider to be 
an evil one. To follow such a course 
is to put all insurance, good and bad 
alike, at the mercy of one man’s judg- 
ment. It means forbearance or usurp- 
ation of power according to the opin- 
ion, disposition, or prejudice of a 
temporary administrator. You and 
I have learned that even courts of 
law under a representative form oi 
government, can serve only as a tem- 
porary refuge from the theocratic ad- 
ministrator who is bent on imposing 
his inspired will. 

“In the long run, all of us, as free 
Americans, will be served best by a 
patient adherence to the written law. 
In addition to remedial action avail- 
able under the Illinois Insurance 
Code, and which is now under study, 
let me add a suggestion for you of 
the industry. Would it not be well 
to follow the lead of that band of 
well-managed and reputable com- 
panies which offer to the insuring 
public a limited policy, fairly priced 
and honestly sold that can meet the 
need of the low income group. It is 
neither sound nor proper to aban- 
don any class of our people to ex- 
ploitation. The opportunity for pub- 
lic service should not be neglected. 
In addition to correcting the abuse 
now fully recognized by the State, a 
method should be devised by the in- 
dustry that will supply, by sound 
and. honest methods and at a low 
price, the insurance needs of thou- 
sands of people who seek a modest 
protection against death, accident 
and disease. 


“Such action by the industry would 
be consistent with the three objec- 
tives I have mentioned. It would 
maintain our business ideals. It 
would advance education and en- 
lighten a multitude of our people 
who should understand and share the 
benefits and protection of insurance.” 
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Training of War Safety 


Supervisors 
(Continued from page 18) 
year in Chicago, a considerable num- 
ber were employees of insurance com- 
panies. 

3ut regardless of these evidences 
of interest by some insurance com- 
panies, one still hears considerable 
criticism of insurance companies in 
general — because they have not 
been able to do a great deal more, 
by one means or another, in helping 
to enroll in safety classes many more 
persons from the smaller and medi- 
um-sized companies with known poor 
accident records. 

One of the safety class instructors 
from a large mutual insurance com- 
pany with whom the writer talked, 
expressed the belief that the insur- 
ance companies even should go as far 
as to put pressure on such insured 
companies with poor accident records, 
to stimulate them to enroll men in 
safety classes. The insurance com- 
panies, he argued, have all to gain 
and nothing to lose in helping to 
promote safety classes. 

These classes, in his opinion, are 
returning three specific values to the 
insurance companies which are par- 
ticipating actively: 

1. Helping them to train their own 
men in safety. 

2. Helping their insured in safety 
training. ‘ 

3. Enabling them to help conserve 
national manpower. 

What do the students who attend 
Industrial Safety Engineering classes 
think about their class work? 

The answer is found in the attend- 
ance records of the Chicago Safety 
classes, as reported by the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. It is that 
these classes have had the highest 
average attendance among their 
scores of different tuition-free war 
training classes. In fact, the per- 
centage of absentees from the safety 
classes has been only about one-half 
as large as the average from all other 
war training classes. 








Life Advertisers Have Novel 
Exhibit Plan 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT GROWING OUT 
OF THE MOVEMENT FOR FEWER CON- 
ventions during the war period has 
been worked out in the life insur- 
ance field. Previously to this year 
an‘annual exhibit of advertising was 
held at the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers’ Convention. For the fall of 
1942 this has been postponed, but the 
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project will go on just the same, 
being handled by mail. In a recent 
announcement A. Scott Anderson, 
president of the Association, gives 
further details of the innovation. 

Russell B. Reynolds, of the Amer- 
ican Mutual Life of Des Moines, is 
chairman of the exhibits and mem- 
bers will forward their material to 
him for collating and judging by a 
board of critics. 

The winning advertisements will 
be shown at each of the Association’s 
three round tables in different sec- 
tions of the country and will also 
be available for showing before local 
chapters and groups of companies 
requesting them. 


Accident Prevention Treated 


in Picture Magazine 


THE AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON HAS 
just issued a special edition of their 
picture magazine “Watch,” «giving a 
digest of home and highway safety. 
The excellence of the illustrations 
and the text accompanying makes 
this issue of the publication of spe- 
cial value as a genera! contribution 
to essential information in wartime, 
or in fact, any time. 

While the explanations of the 
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causes of various accidents, and their 
prevention, are exceptionally clear, 
the pictures add much to the maga- 
zine’s effectiveness. This is particu- 
larly true of the pages having to do 
with the proper pressure point to 
stop bleeding and the modern proc- 
ess of resuscitation. The latter is 
shown in very thorough detail. 

There is a table of antidotes for 
various poisons, several pages show- 
ing dangerous practices which may 
lead to automobile and home acci- 
dents, and data pointing to the ter- 
rible toll taken by carelessness in 
this country. 

* e * 


Michigan Mutual Broadcasts 


JAMES K. POLLOCK, PH. D., PROFES- 
SOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE AT THE 
University of Michigan, has opened 
a new series of news commentaries 
over WJR, Detroit. Dr. Pollock’s 
Sunday afternoon comments on the 
news are sponsored by the Michigan 
Mutual Liability Co. of Detroit. 

The Michigan professor is an out- 
standing authority on political trends 
and has a wide international follow- 
ing. In 1935 he was a member of 
the Saar Plebiscite Commission. He 
is the author of numerous books on 
both American and European politi- 
cal philosophy. 











At a luncheon given in his honor 
at the Copley-Plaza in Boston on 
October 15, Frank R. Mullaney 
(right), vice-president and secretary 
of American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company was presented with a 
diamond-set service emblem to mark 
his 25th anniversary with the com- 


MUTUAL 
VETERAN 
HONORED 

ON 25TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


pany by C. E. Hodges, Jr., president. 

Mr. Mullaney joined the company 
in 1917 as actuary, was elected as- 
sistant secretary in 1919, secretary in 
1927 and vice-president in 1936. He 
is also vice-president and secretary 
of an associated company, American 
Policyholders’ Insurance Company. 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 











INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 
CwtC€E 





Gale & Stone, Boston—Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia—Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Agency, Inc., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna.—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Megr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha — Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. — Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City — The 


Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Spokane. 
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THE Siggest LABOR PIRATE [a 


Labor pirating is a cause for grave concern by both Government 
and management. And well it should be; the shifting of skilled, 
capable men from one job to another is having a serious effect 
on war production. Yet the biggest pirate of manpower —the 
industrial accident—continues his raids on experienced work- 
men unhindered. There is a markedly successful formula for 
preventing this kind of labor pirating—it is Safety Engineering. 


s 


Remedial measures against industrial accidents are not expen- 
sive. In fact, thousands of concerns which are Workmen’s Com- 
pensation policyholders of this Company receive such service 
as a part of our operating plan. Our Safety Engineering Divi- 
sion’s broad experience with all types of accident 
hazards has enabled them to develop special, 
effective methods to meet wartime requirements. 
During this critical period in available man- 
power our policyholders are losing fewer men 
through industrial accidents, and at the same 
time reducing insurance costs. 
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A DUTY Our method of protection and prevention will 

ph Re oil reduce the pirating of labor by industrial acci- 
dents in your own organization. Complete facts 
will be sent at your request. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIRBILITY COMPANY 


163 Madison Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Workmen’s Compensation ° Automobile ® General Casualty Insurance 


Non-Assessable * Dividend Paying 
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CONTENT IN HIS JOB AS 
GUARDIAN... 


The same is true of the hundreds of Hardware much as 40% on your Business Property, Dwell- 


Mutuals workers in the many offices from coast ing and Contents and 20% to 25% on your Auto- 
to coast who are working to make sure that your 


mobile and Casualty coverages. 

property is guarded and protected in the most 

satisfactory manner. From the Field Staff to the If you haven't inquired about War Damage pro- 
Policywriters the greatest care is used to give you tection, we suggest that you do so now by seeing 
the best service available and at a Saving of as one of our representatives or writing to 


KEESHONDEN—The Keeshonden is the National dog of 
Holland, having been the symbol of one of the political 
parties in an early revolution of that country. With the 
change of political control the dog lost favor for a time 
but staged a comeback and is now quite popular. He is 
usually associated with the fishing boats and barges of 
Holland where he served as guardian of property and close 
companion of the sailors. In that way he became known 
as the Barge Dog. 


Tigre ts some question as to the origin of the aos, tows FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


it is believed to be of Arctic strains. He seems most ‘. z " : 
ees cclasd te the Pomsrenten thous of laser tne. Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


iadslittetiaicitin ty cult anes te elt oth one tee Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesote 
Ps! s o e) o y 3 

coat of the Arctic style, with a lion-like mane and black E CASU | ( y 

face and muzzle. His height is 15 to 18 inches. He is HARDWAR MUTUAL A TY MPAN 

hardy, intelligent, faithful to his master and content in Home Office. Stevens Point Wisconsin 

his job as guardian of the boat. y 














